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NEW-JERSEY STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


On Thursday of last week a large num- 
ber of persons from different parts of New- 
Jersey assembled at Trenton, to organize a 
State Agricultural Society. Every County 
but two was represented. The meeting was 
an enthusiastic one, and the proceedings, 
with few exceptions, quite harmonious. 

A constitution was presented, which was 
adopted after reference to a committe of one 
from each county represented and a discus- 
sion and amendments in the general meet- 
ing. 

The following officers were chosen under 
the Constitution : 

President—Chas. S. Olden, of Mercer. 

Vice Presidents—Ist Congressional Dis- 
trict, John R. Sickler, of Gloucester ; IId, 
Lewis Peryne, of Mercer; IIId, Jas. Camp- 
bell, of Somerset; IVth, Aaron Robinson, of 
Morris; Vth, Chas. M. Saxton, of Essex. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. Hatfield Fra- 
zer, of Somerset. 

Recording Secretary—F. P. Autin, of Mer- 
cer. 

Treasurer—John S. Chambers. 

GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

Joseph Thompson, of Atlantic ; Wm. Par- 
ry, Geo. B. Deacon, Sam’l A. Dawdy, Thos. 
Hancock, and Barclay White, of Burlington ; 
B. W. Cooper, Edward Bettle, Chalkey Al- 
pertson, of Camden; Richard C. Holmes, of 
Cape May; Thomas Flannagan, John T. 
Nixon, of Cumberland; C. S. Haines, Geo. 
Hartshorne, J. W. Hays, J. C. Blake, F. B. 
Chetwood, Joseph Cross, Henry Meeker, J. 
Hane, Wm. Reed, of Essex; Chas. Reeve, 
Thomas H. Whitney, of Gloucester; Abijah 
Hendrickson, Isaac Pullen, James Vande- 
venter, of Mercer; Samuel E. Stelle, James 
Buckalew, John B. Edgar, John A. Poole, 
of Middlesex ; David Forman, James S. Law- 
rence, Wm. H. Hendrickson, Joel Parker, of 
Monmouth; Nathaniel Bonnell, Henry Hill- 
iard, J. J. Schofield, Jonathan Valentine, 
of Morris; Edward Woodward, of Ocean; 
Thomas Shourds, David Petit, of Salem; 
Peter Staats, Eugene Doughty, of Somerset ; 
George Ryerson, Azariah Davis, Samuel Da- 
vis, of Sussex; Wm. P. Robeson, Jas. Stew- 
art, George Titman, of Warren: 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

An Executive Committee, of one gentle- 

man from each County, was chosen to act 

in conjunction with the officers. Their 
names are as follows: 


Edward Taylor, of Atlantic ; John Huyler, 
of Bergen; Joseph F. Bird, of Burlington ; 
J. M. Froth, of Camden; J. H. Diverty, of 
Cape May ; Ephraim Buck, of Cumberland ; 
Charles Knight, of Gloucester; Benjamin 
Haines, of Essex ; Garret Vreeland, of Hud- 
son; Peter K. Hoffman, of Hunterdon; W. 
K. McIlvaine, of Mercer; James Buckalew, 
of Middlesex; J. C. Taylor, of Monmouth ; 
Wn. Kitchell, of Morris; Wm. Torrey, of 
Ocean; J.B. Bean, of Passaic; Wm. B. Otis, 
of Salem ; I. B. Cornell, of Somerset; L. F. 
Dunn, of Sussex; and Wm. P. Robeson, of 
Warren. 

On motion of J. H. Frazer, of Somerset, 
the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That as Jerseymen, we heartily 
endorse and urge the recommendation con- 
tained in the late message of his Excellency 
Governor Price, for an additional appropria- 
tion by the present Legislatufe, of $20,000, 
for the Geological Survey of New-Jersey. 

Resolved, That we believe the thorough 
survey of the State, in the manner proposed 
in the reports of Messrs. Kitchell, Cook, and 
Viele, will be of an advantage to its citizens, 
in developing mineral wealth, and in afford- 
ing facilities for the more successful prose- 
cution of agricultural pursuits ; far exceed- 
ing the expenditure necessary for its com- 
pletion. 

Resolved, That from the result of the past 
year’s operations, we have full confidence in 
the ability of the gentlemen now engaged in 
prosecuting the Geological Survey of New- 
Jersey. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That when this Convention ad- 
journ, it adjourn to meet in this city, at 12 
o’clock, noon, on Wednesday, 14th of Feb- 
ruary next, for the purpose of completing 
the organization, to determine whether it 
shall be expedient or not to hold an annual 
Fair, &c. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
be requested to procure the attendance of 
some suitable persons to deliver addresses 
on the subject of agriculture. . 





* 
Scratcues.—A correspondent of the Prai- 
rie Farmer gives the following recipe for 
the cure of scratches : Soak and wash clean 
with hot strong soap suds, then with a hot 
shovel bath in an ointment made by simmer- 
ing one quarter-pound of sulphur in a pint of 
racoon’s, goose, or pig’s foot oil, or some 
other soft grease. I have known many 
other and more costly remedies applied, but 
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_BED-MAKING. 
—_————— 

We could wish some of our lady corres- 
pondents had taken hold of this subject and 
given it a thorough “ shaking out;” but as 
they have seen fit to let it lie among the 
rubbish of themes unsung, we propose to 
turn it over in a quiet way, rather by way 0 
introduction than exhaustion. ‘ 

With the technicalities of bed-making we 
are not very familiar, though we have made 
use of what is called a ded from extreme 
childhood. Our earliest years, we have 
reason te believe, were chiefly spent in a 
cradle, being founded, however, rather on 
tradition than recollection. Since that time 
we have had considerable experience, hav- 
ing reposed on couches of all degrees of 
susceptibility, from the most fascinating 
feather beds down to the most irresistible 
white oak boards. 

We have lain on wood-piles pillowed on 
an eight-foot stick, on sand-heaps, “ wrapped 
in the blankets of the dark,” on hay-mows, 
overhung with the most delicate cob-webs; 
on mattresses, finely caleulated to impart 
vigor to the body, on husk beds most admir- 
able for those who admire them, on straw 
beds with the heads sticking up through the 
ticking in a most ticklish way, and on glori- 
ous old feather beds, where one sinks into 
the feathers like a baker’s fist into a pile of 
dough. Now it is this last class, which, be- 
ing most subject to use and abuse, we pro- 
pose to speak of ; and as people sometimes 
convey their meaning in a negative way, so 
we beg leave to do the same thing. __ 

And in the first place, it may be. needless to 
say, that a feather bed, in all cases, should 
be turned over and shaken up at least once 
amonth. We have lain on beds which, 
from continued pressure, appeared to have 
been reduced to the consistency of a 
pile of chips.; or, if stirred at all, the feath- 
ers had associated together in little heaps, 
by which one could scarcely resist the im- 
pression that he was lying on a pile of pump- 
kins. Such beds are rather disagreeable, in- 
asmuch as the body is only supported at 
intervals, whereas, it ought to rest on con-. 
tinious feathers. A second case is where 
the feathers, by some unaccountable process, 
have been piled up in the middle, roach-back 
fashion. In this case there is always a ten- 
dency in different directions, like the 
streams which rise on the top of the Rocky 
Mountains. This continued exertion to, 
keep from rolling both ways is not likely to 
add to the slumbers of the recumbentyand, 








none of them with such infallible success. 


therefore, subverts the entire scheme of a 











feather bed. A third, and very common 
case, is where the feathers appear to have 
been scooped out of the middle in the manner 
of an artificial fish-pond. Such beds always 
remind one of that law of gravitation by 
which all bodies tend- to the lowest point. 
A man might as well undertake to sleep in 
an elongated bread-tray. Besides, like cob- 
webs in a parlor, they do not add much to 
taste and neatness. A fourth and final case 
is, where the feathers have been poked from 
head to foot, leaving the body in a semi-anti- 

podal position. Jn these circumstances we 
’ sometimes find a huge pillow placed at the 
head, as if by way ofcompensation ; and the 
body after declining six inches in the wrong 
direction, at last comes to a sudden curve 
between the head and shoulders, giving it 
the appearance of a crook-neck squash. 
Such a position tends to create congestion 
of the brain, and should therefore be 
avoided by those who have any. 

Having now laid down the conditions of a 
poor bed, we think it easy enough to deter- 
mine those of a good one; and we shall 
therefore leave the subject for our readers to 
expand, contract, or leave alone,as is most 
agreeable. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
CATTLE AND POULTRY SHOW AT BIRMING- 
HAM. : 
Monx Barns, Hampstead, London, Jan. 1, 1855. 

Our great Birmingham Cattle and Poultry 
Show is just past, and is the largest and 
most imposing gathering of poultry which 
we have had; and the prizes are sought after 
with great anxiety. They vary in value 
from ten shillings to six pounds; and any 
amateur would willingly spend a large sum 
for the honor of taking one of them. 

Competition this year has been stronger 
than ever, as every member was restricted 
to showing four pens instead of six as for- 
merly. Notwithstanding this restriction 
1,745 pens were exhibited. In all these pens 
there were about 1,500 cocks, the united 
crowing of which immense number made a 
most astonishing noise, like the sound of a 
discontented, angry multitude; nor did the 
ducks and geese fail to join the concert. 

The collection of Spanish fowls was the 
most magnificent display of white faced 
birds we haveever had. The Brahmas were 
less handsome than I expected to find them. 
What do you think of these beautiful birds ? 
and what color and comb do you think should 
characterize them? I know none here hand- 
somer than some which I had from Dr. Ben- 
nett ; but Ido not show Brahmas. The only 
fowls I sent to Birmingham were my Sul- 
tan’s fowls, and they took a prize. 

Many shows lately have offered, in addi- 
tion to the large number of prizes, one or two 
silver cups to the person who shows the 
greatest number of good pens. These extra 
prizes are tried for with great eagerness, and 
make the shows which give them very pop- 
ular. 

Most of our agricultural meeting (follow- 
ing the example of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England,) now have poultry as 
well as beasts, and it makes a very pretty and 
amusing variety. The Royal Agricultural 
Society holds its meeting this year at Car- 


lisle ; an immense distance for Londoners. 
E. WATTS. 








The milk last drawn from a cow is from 
ten to twelve times richer than the first. 








WORK. AND WAGES. 
COUNTRY DEMAND. 
CONDITION, TREATMENT AND PAY OF WORKMEN 

UPON AMERICAN - FARMS. , 

A circular appeared inthe Weekly Times, 
Tribune and American Agriculturist, during 
last September, asking information of farm- 
ers with regard to the Wages and Condition 
of Hired Laborers upon Farms throughout the 
country. In reply eighty-eight letters have 
been received, the substance of which is 
below givento the public. The reports of 
wages have been placed in fullin a tabular 
form, for the purpose of giving the exact 
figures used in such return. In this is also 
the cost per week of board in each locality 
where given. In examining the table it 
must be well understood that this last has 
no connection with the wages, in addition to 
which in all cases, board is provided by the 
employer; that is, the laborer is paid the 
price named and found. His only necessary 
expense is for clothing. 

These returns show strikingly the just 
now extremely important fact, that while the 
seaboard cities are full of unemployed and 
depressed laborers, the farmers, even in the 


comparatively immediate vicinity, can not | Otse 


obtain the necessary help to carry on their 
operations. Seventy-nine out of eighty- 
eight call for more laborers, and by seven- 
teen of these they are pressingly demanded. 
These tables show an averaged of $136 50 
(and found) as the annual wages of an intel- 
ligent farm hand when engaged by the year ; 
$13 50 (and found) per month, when em- 
ployed in the Summer months only, by 
which has been generally understood the 
term of eight months of active farm opera- 
tions, and 75 cents a day, with board, when 
hired by the day. 

There are 2,500,000 farmers in the United 
States, of whom nearly every one, probably, 
would at this moment give a home and abund- 
ance of good food to any man ready in return 
to give a moderate amount of labor with his 
hands, with the addition of wages according 
to skill and good conduct as soon as_the 
Spring sun softens the ground. Millions of 
acres awaiting the plow—wheat twenty 
shillings a bushel—thousands of idle arms in 
the cities—thirty trains a day asking passen- 
gers! 

Common sense seems to say give—not 
soup, but railway tickets to your unemployed. 
Distribute them with careful minuteness, and 
in ten days every willing man may be perma- 
nently provided for in places where every 
stimulus is to manhood. For to an inquiry 
made with special reference to the point 
whether these laborers generally become 
proprietors of land, six only say “ rare,” six 
say “occasional,” while seventy-three say 
“ frequent,”—while eighty-six out of eighty- 
eight report that these laborers sit at their 
employer’s table and are on terms of person- 
alequality. To the free and hopeful coun- 
try, then, with these idle arms and hungry 
stomachs! 
for them and to spare. 

Here follow the tables. Itis to be noted 
(1) that these are the average wages for the 
last five years—at present they may be 
counted one-fifth higher; (2) that the em- 
ployer provides board and (when by the 
month or year) lodging, and ordinary wash- 
ing and mending, in addition to these wages ; 
(3) that by “Summer months” is meant 
usually the six or eight active farming 
months ; (4) that in the last column the fig- 
ures show sometimes the estimated cost to 
the employer of boarding a workman, some- 
times the usual boarding-house price of 
board. The variations in amount in the 
same locality depend on variationsin demand 





They demand work—here it is) 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
| and on the skill of the workman ; thus, read, 


“Somerset, Me., by the day, 50 cents to 
$1—by the month, $12 to $15,” &e. 


WAGES. 
(Board found by employer.) 








When Hired. 
LOCALITY. oh re ee ee 
ee wa 
es 25 35 83%. 33 
Be fo be co o% we 
ss Ss 25 23 3% 35 
County and State. SP sb gh gh € 3 
Somerset. ...}+Maine. . } ae $.. $.. 1.75 
; Be gi fg a 
Franklin...... Mass. . ( 1.00 15 1.25 30 150 iso 
Hampshire...... OD: o 5.3 EET catty MMe ee 
a are ee epee ee 
New-Haven ..Conn { 1.00 20 1.50 39 180 2.00 
wee Swe ae Me ee pes 
New-Haven ....do. 1.00 20 1.50 39 180 2.00 
New-Haven....do..... i 7 ae 26 125 1.75 
R - iS 2a nae y 
Fairfield ....... do. 62 14 1.95 10 150 3.95 
ast: caishbtenin 120 «61.75 
Hartford........ do...) 1100 15 1150 95 150 2°50 
A esos 12 1.00 15 120 2.50 
Middlesex......do...} "99 13 130 36 leo 2:00 
Litchfield...... G65... : bs 14 1.25 26 126 2.00 
: , A ees ed He | ee 
Madison......... N.Y. 1.50 is "30 144 1.50 
eae ies. ere? 
Wayne.......... do. 710... 24 120 2.00 
Ontario. sc. .../.2% do. } 7% |. 150 30 160° 1:50 
Madison......... do.. Tiere Dep ert se 
90...103:3.00) 6 BOD e.. 
Onondaga ...... do.. } 5 15 1.35 25 195 2.00 
Oneida.......... do.. } lis bs. ob, 080 ae 
| Ee do.... 62 .. 1.00 92 144 1.50 
Columbia... .... do.... 62 12 1.00 24 8 1.00 
: Seek SO heen: Mo Ue 
Columbia....3 7. <00.. } 63 16 1.25 25 150 1.75 
Dutchess........ do. } oS: a i EE 
73 AS. 1.33. .-.. wove. LoS 
Oswego..........d0..} 4.09 14 1°50 80 100 1°75 
Dutchess........ do.. 4 rd 125 1 Me 
Sullivan......... do.... 1.95 14 1.25 18 140 2.00 
|) oe - Ae0., 1.50 
Seneess<5 20. do.. j 7 15 1.50 18 150 1.75 
Dutchess........ do..... 7 15°1.25 15 165° 2:95 
Columbia........ mc. 62 15 1.50 25 160 2:50 
ae Se Ram an aes 
Onondaga........ do. . } ~ 13 1.25 20 120 200 
‘ 3a ; +. 3.80 
Richmond....... do.. } is 18 150 20 108-.9.80 
Erie & Niagara..do..} 1 9) 15 1150 94 144 3°00 
a. do.. } i Se an Cae Be ve 
50 10 87 15 100 .... 
Montgomery..... do... | 03 12 1.00 20 130 1-75 
a 2 9. 18. 390 cca: 
Herkimer....... .do.. ; 75 14 1.50 18 140 7." 
= ORO Mike: eter 
Livingston....... do.. j 7 |. 1.25 2 140. 1.00 
¥. Kasei inst inne: RR: 198. 00Ne 
Salem is. 6.655234 N. J; 87 12 1.06 14 130 1.75 
Monmouth...... do.. } 4 ie en i 4 e 
Gloucester...... do.... 62 12 1.25 16 120 1.75 
Crawford....... Pa. ; “= + Be RE iia 
Susquehanna....do.... ~ 4 1.00 16 144 1.50 
§ Py Oe ee ae 
5 do.. } 75 16 1.75 20 150 2.00 
Bradford........ do.... 75 16 1.00 20 144 1.50 
Lancaster....... do | +5 is i125 20 150 2°00 
Lancaster....... do.. ) 50 12 1.00 15 120 i 50 
Ferguson........ do.... 50 10 7. 13 90 1.% 
Gi cee Mele Zivue “a ey ahaa, eee 
Lg og Or aa do.. ; 50 10 7% 13 96 1.95 
Prince George. .Md.. } ne Cae a scat 
‘ ise” SO ae aa 1.12 
Washington..... do. j 50 11 2.00 -. 115 1.95 
Washington..... do. } 3 48 2:00 a ae 
i ( 50 10 5° .. JOO -1.80 
Washington.....Va..} 69 12 1.00 i 120° 2°00 
‘ Fog tah ieee sa ko 1.50 
Anderson........8.C. } i160 15 1700 83 199 2°00 
Northern Mississippi. § (3) <° “7 13 iy 
Bexar, West’n Texas. } Le 4 = hd re 4 aig 
ee ae ct aves 
Clarke, Ky... (sl.).. j 1.00 ©. i300 22 el) 3°50 
9512.1.0 :Rae-..... 
St. Josephs eveee Mo.. } 1.00 15 1.25--25 175 2.00: 
Cohocton....... Ohio. }- -g °° i700 2. im 8°00 
do..§  ss+ 800 20: 100... 
Belmont......... 0.. 9 ire 1,50 30 125 1.50 
Ashtabula....... do..} "3 13 1:50 95 =. iso 
Y ebwes, 29. eons + OE S552. 
Highland........ do.. } SS 96. ee 
oe SR re do.... 62 .. 1.00 18°125 1.50 
Mahoning....... do.. 50 18 75 .. 130 1.95 
a Tae 12. +s A95 1.75 
Crawiord,...--+- Od .. 15 1.00 2. 150 2.00 
Branch.....-+- Mich. 75 13 1.25 22 144 1.50 
a 7a 20 3.50... 900....1.95 
Cass...------ -do.: } 1.25 25 .... eee 
Battle-Creek.....do..} 78 18 4.50... dao 
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wat saesiomniiemen : ; 

Gibson........... en ae. 5a 16° 120" 1.50) Of 84 who reply, 80 say “very rarely” or 
Greencastle...... do..{ "95 18 1150. °° 180 2'o9| “never;” 2. (in New-York and New-Jersey) 
Delaware Shi.. do. ss 13 1.00 20 120 1.50 say “ occasional;” 2. (in Massachusetts and 
Steuben.........do.... 75 12 1.00 90 190 1.45| Maryland) say “ frequent.” To the second 
pe espe Ill.... 75 15 1.25 20 125 1.75] question—1 (Massachusetts) says “ Yes ;” 2 
Newark...... do..§ 9 33 1-09 18 130 1.50! say “very rarely ;” 79 say ‘+ No.” 
Baba sree. coger do... 62 8 1.00 .. 144... VII. Is.it a general occurrence within your 
Co: See do..f °*** 7 ae bo 1.59! knowledge that men who have been hired labor- 
Tazewell........ do.... 75 .. 1.00 23 156 2.00] ers upon farms before they were twenty-five years 
Stephenson, .... do.. { Ls S Bed “ ie un old have become independent proprietors, or ac- 

150 |) 480... | quired property sufficient to be free from the neces- 
Bureau..........d0..{ {69 95 2°10 30 290 2'00| sty of personal labor before they were fifty ? 
Winnebago...... do..f """' 45 <7. °° $9 ttt] Eighty-four reply—of whom 73 say “ fre- 
Waneiias ...... do.. § 75 15 1.25 .. 100 1.00} quent,” (one or two consider it inevitable ;) 6 

ee ae ee 170 1.80) say “ rare ;” 6 say “ occasional.” 
augue ee do. { '00 16... .. |. 1.50) VIII. Are there many instances in your part of 
Ob. heh. ss do..§ -**: 3g ‘77: 7: 160. --++] the country of men who have acquired wealth and 
Sith 8 do. { ves ss sees. 195 1.50] Positions of influence and honor, who have been 
Wiikisitidiio: cis. és: ow He iS 3 3 7« previously employed as hired agricultural laborers ? 

s 50 .. 75 20 140 1.50} Seventy-four make reply: 1 “never,” 8 

Witepattns rear do.-f 75 °° 1.00 30 200 2°50] « w 1B «& ; ” 
Pulaski.......... do.... 75 i8 1:00 .. 199 1.50]° Tare,” 18 “occasional, 48 “ frequent.” A 
| i aR Iowa 50 12 1.00 .. 120 1.50| number of writers dilate on the point and 
Keokuk ......... do..f “ <: ‘7: <1 O30 +++ | give multiplied instances in their own neigh- 
Fond du Lac.... Wis. 7 14 1.12 20 140 1.35 borhood aud experience. Among these are 
Walworth ...... do.. { 4 te Ht 7 es i ea mentioned by name the Governor of one 

. 2B .. _. . 1/59] State, (Indiana,) and many Judges and mem- 
Kenosha.........da..{ ““§g 14 {195 94 144 2195] bers of Congress. 


The following are the questions of the cir- 
cular, to each of which is appended a sum- 
mary, statement of the answers received. 
To the first, the table above replies : 

I. About what has been the average rate of 
wages, during the last five years, for able-bodied 
men of moderate capacity, able to plow and mow— 
board found by employer? When hired by the 
day in the Summer months? When hired by the 
month inthe Summer months? When hired by 
the day in harvest season only? When hired by 
the month in harvest season only? When en- 
gaged for the whole year? 

IJ. What are the usual wages of raw hands, or 
recent emigrants unaccustomed to American im- 
plements and methods of labor, hired by the year 
and board found by the employer? speaking the 
English language? not speaking English? 

Raw hands will be taken by most with 
little less wages. The general reply is, that 
there is little difference. Some give figures 
which are one-fourth to one-third less than 
the rates above. Ignorance of the language 
makes a slight additional difference, which 
throughout the West is scarcely appreciable: 

III. Are the majority of hired agricultural labor- 
ers in your vicinity native or foreign born? (If 
foreign, please state of what nation.) 

Eighty-four reply: In forty-five, native 
predominate ; in thirty, foreign ; in nine cases 
the numbers are equal. 

Of the foreign-born, Irish and German 
form the mass, German predominating at 
the West. When preference is expressed, 
Germans are nearly always preferred to 
Irish. Scotch, English and Swedes to Ger- 
man. 

IV. Do the majority of farmers (proprietors of 
land, the chief value of which depends upon its 
agricultural productions) employ hired laborers. at 
all in your part of the country? 

Eighty-six reply—72, yes; 14, no. In- 
stead ef, or beside employing laborers, it ap- 
pears a common thing to rent land for a 
share of the proceeds, Especially in the 
West, to newly arrived families. 

V. Could more laborers find employment stead- 
ily and permanently at the rate of wages you have 
mentioned ? 

Eighty-eight reply—9 say no; 3 say “in 
Summer ;” 76 say Yes—17 with great empha- 
sis and urgency. [The Noes come from 
New-England, and the immediate vicinity of 
New-York and Philadelphia. ] 

VI. (1.) Is it a frequent, occasional, or extremely 
rare occurrence for men who have been employed 
as hired hands upon farms within your observation, 
to come upon the public for support of life, or to 
be dependent in any way upon charity? (2.) Does 
this ever happen to men of sound body and not of 
intemperate habits? 





A number point to themselves, who, from 
the position of raw emigrants, have become 
owners of farms valued at from $5,000 to 
$56,000. 

The writer may properly add, that within 
his own knowledge, there are several men 
who, not more than fifteen years ago, were 
common farm loborers, that are now land 
owners and farmers on their own account, 
employing laborers in their turn. One such 
is now chief constructing engineer of a 
Southern Railroad; another is a merchant, at 
last account conducting a heavy and profita- 
ble business in Wisconsin; another is a 
lawyer in good practice; another has the 
superintendence of a steam saw-mill, at 
wages of $60 a month. 

IX. Are the majority of agricultural laborers 
frugal, (laying up or employing as permanent capi- 
tal, one-half their earnings,) and amdutious, having 
the purpose to own land, or otherwise live inde- 
pendently ? 

Eighty-two answer: sixty-one say “yes ;” 
nineteen, “no ;” one thinks one-half are so; 
one has observed that Protestants are so, but 
that Catholics are not.” 

X. Do the majority of them take their meals at 
the same table with their employers? 

It appears to be the almost universal cus- 
tom for laborer and employer ‘to sit at the 
same family table—not excepting the female 
“ help.” 

Two employers only, living near New- 
York City, say “no.” The eighty-six others 
allreply affirmatively, some with pride, some 
even with indignation. 

XI. Are they supplied with as much food as 
they wish to eat? 

Two pass this questionin silence ; eighty- 
six reply ‘of course,” of whom one adds, 
“‘ our dogs have food to spare.” 

XII. (1.) Do they generally have meat in any 
form once every day! (2.) Do they generally have 
fresh meat once or oftener, each week ? 

(1) Eighty-eight say “ Yes *—most add, 
“three times a day.” (2) Seventy-nine reply 
—five, “seldom ;” sixty-three, “ frequent, 
but depending on the season.” All who en- 
large on the point, say that bacon forms the 
staple diet, but that fresh meat is frequent, 
and sometimes constant in Fall and Winter. 
XIII. About what is the cost per week of la- 
boring men’s board ? 

Replies given in full in table above. 

XIV. Are they generally decently and comfort- 
ably clothed ? 

Eighty-two say, “ Yes;” one says, with 
few exceptions; many agree in mentioning 





that they are as well clothed as their employ- 


fares—who is to pay them? 
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ers, and, not without - pique, some add, 
“* better.” , 

The demand for remaurs appears to~be 
everywhere even greater and more uniform 
than that for males. To sixty-eight of these 
letters are added remarks on female labor, 
and the general expression is that they are 
very scarce and “in-great demand.” Only 
one reports that in his region (near Utica, N. 
Y.,) the supply is about equal to the demand. 
One says, “one hundred could find employ- 
ers in this town in one day.” The wages 
reported are from 75 cents to $2 a week, 
varying according to experience and capaci- 
ty. Many, especially at the West, report the 
customary position of such girls in the fami- 
ly as that of daughters, sitting at the same 
table, dressing as well or better, riding to the 
village to church inthe same vehicle, &c. 

The tendency throughout the West to im- 
mediate marriage is asubject of general com- 
plaint. One counts over his girls on his fin- 
gers with this curious statistical result: ‘In 
the last eight years I have had in my employ 
twenty-three girls, nineteen of whom have 
married out of my house.” 

On the whole, the result of this inquiry 
seems to demonstrate what of late has here 
been considered doubtful, that the demand for 
agricultural and household labor still exists in 
full force, and is almost limitless in extent. 
The laborers of one year are the employ- 
ers of the next, increasing by so much more 
the constant demand, and exhausting the 
stream of supply. 

Yet this stagnant accumulation of relaxed 
muscles in the cities! Expensive buildings, 
with salaried agents to nourish them with 
food bought in the dearest market, by pecu- 
lating contractors ; a paid and uniformed po- 
lice to keep them, with difficulty, in decent 
order; and, at this moment, military force 
notified, and private benevolence called on 
vehemently to assist! But the Cty can not 
afford to pay distributing agents or railway 
fares. No. IJtis not*its business. Jt has 
never been customary. 

Here is a poor loafer, whom a $5 railroad 
ticket and a pound of crackers will rid the 
City of forever, within finite happiness to him- 
self, and who, before two years, will have 
paid back not less than $10 to City impor- 
ters alone for his tools, his broadcloth, his 
watch, and his gun, to say nothing of the flour 
and beef he will furnish. Andno; the City 
must speculate in more islands on which to 
build him a granite residence, pay his board 
therein at $2 50 per week, andemploy a few 
more agents to look after him. 

This gap, from the eager farmer with the 
spare capital and rich soil, to the close gar- 
ret or riotous boarding-house of the fleeced 
emigrant and idle city workmen—this gap 
must be bridged. Within the year, an Asso- 
ciation with Peter Cooper for its President, 
and Horace Greetey for one of its Direc- 
tors, has been founded and put in operation 
with the express design of being this medium 
of communication between those wanting 
laborers and the laborers wanted. Its or- 
ganizatiou is good, its agents are at work. 
It is just what we want. But the railway 
That is the 
The Association have no funds to ad- 
vance. The laborer has been fleeced, has 
been unfortunate, has not a penny. The 
farmer will not often take the risk; he must 
see his man before he hires him. So the 
gate is as wide as ever. The bridge is built, 
but the toll—who shall pay it? 

The funds mustbe advanced. A thousand 
tickets could be cheaply bought, good for 
certain towns on certain dates. Ifnot used, 
no harm is done. It would be the best possi- 
ble investment for the City funds, to pay for 
all such tickets actually collected on trains. 
The “Society for Improving the Condition 
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of the Poor” has 361 agents, who would 
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gladly and wisely distribute the tickets. 
The “ Protective and Employment Society ” 
could easily distribute the men and women. 
Let them be sent to their offices with their 
tickets, the blanks for date and destination 
to be filled by them. The distances need 
not be great. One man in central New-York, 
(Madison County,) writes that_300 could find 
employment in his town, probably 4,000 in 
his county. Should the demand not just 
now be sufficient for all who apply, let their 
existing Western agents advertise laborers 
at somewhat reduced wages, and let all 
Postmasters be made agents. Some such 
scheme as this is simply indicated by com- 
mon sense. 

The object of the writer of this circular 
was a general one, to obtain some more defi- 
nite and precise information which would be 
useful to himself and the public. The out- 
cry and visible suffering of the working peo- 
ple of the City have given an unexpected 
importance to the subject, and this direction 
tohis thoughts and remarks upon it. He 
wishes to express his obligations to those 
who have favored him with replies. Most 
of these have been minute and explicit to a 
remarkable degree. Almost all, though 
many are written with little regard to ortho- 
graphy and rule, bear new testimony to the 
clearheaded sagacity characteristic of Amer- 
ican yeomen. Particular requests for the 
supply of laborers he has handed to the 
“ American and Foreign Emigrant Protec- 
tive and Employment Society ” above men- 
tioned, whose Offices are at Nos. 13 Astor- 
place and 27 Greenwich-street, and through 
whom he has,on several occasions, satisfac- 
torily obtained workmen for his own farm. 
To such as have addressed inquiries and 
suggested further correspondence, he re- 
grets that want of leisure will prevent any 
other than this public reply. 

Frep. Law Oumstep. 

Sovrusipt, StaTEN IsLanp, Jan. 22, 1855. 





PUNY SESRIGHT BANTAMS. 
—o— 

I beg to offer a single common-sense ob- 
servation on the subject of Seabright Ban- 
tams—I refer to the practice of getting them 
as puny as possible ; and to the awarding of 
prizes to them at exhibitions, in accordance 
with puny notions. Common sense and 
common experience tell us, that this pitiful 
dwarfing of Seabrights is but a “‘ delusion and 
a snare.” ’”Tis a feat but worthy of the ce- 
lestial feet of Chinese ladies. These highly 
valuable, or rather I ought to say valued, 
dwarfish birds are truly but mere nonenti- 
ties—the are rendered worthless; and did 
the continuance of the breed depend upon 
them, the whole race would vanish forth- 
with. I repeat, that it is a monstrous taste, 
amere burlesque on perfection, to breed 
birds up to a state of dwarfish unproductive- 
ness—to puny monstrosity, which would 
render the continuance of the race impossi- 
ble. 

How many have been doomed to disap- 
pointment and finally to disgust, by Bantams 
of such perfection! Prize pens have been 
bought at a high price, delusive hopes have 
been entertained for one,or may be two 
seasons, of breeding from them a host of 
such perfect little creatures ; but the hapless 
result is—just the old story: one—two— 
nay, three hundred eggs set without a single 
chicken—for the puny dwarfs are sterile ! 
Further, have they really any peculiar claim 
to our admiration—do they show superiority 
of breeding—or, indeed, any peculiar excel- 
lence at all?—not a whit. They are, simply, 
the weaklings of the clutch, the most puny 
chickens that can not attain their full and 
free development of growth; they are, in- 
deed; but the mere accident of an accident! 

Let us hope then, that our judges will see 





to it, and that they will avoid giving a single 
point in favor of mere dwarfishness. Let 
me not, however, be misunderstood on my 
notions of reform. I would still have Ban- 
tams small birds, withal; and would be 
especially jealous to preserve the true form, 
gait, and carriage—for in these points really 
does ‘‘ Bantamism” really consist, and not in 
‘“‘punyism.” Let the prize birds be exact in 
marking, have the true Bantam deportment, 
nay, let them be‘as absolute patterns of “ de- 
portment” as Mr. Turvy drop himself. As to 
size, let them be moderate—not puny, dwarf- 
ish, and, ‘‘ not to put too fine a point upon 
it,” sterile monstrosities; but joyous, de- 
bonnaire, plump and dumptious little fellows, 
“that give the world assurance of -a— Ban- 
tam.” Such are the sentiments of 
TRISTRAM SHANDY. 

P.S.—If I am asked what I mean by 
“ moderate” size, I might refer to the smart, 
tight, high-bred game Bantam ; of which un- 
happily su very few true specimens are now 
to be seen. It differs much from the thiek- 
set, and comparatively bulky bird, often 
called game Bantams ([ believe Mr. Baily 
rarely omits giving a prize to the true game 
Bantam, whenever he meets with it in the 
“ promiscuous class” of poultry). Although 
many may treat these notions of mine as 
heterodox, I know that others, whose opin- 
ions command the highest respect, share 
them with me. °Tis indeed high time to 
protest against that namby-pambyism, 
which sees perfection but in littleness ; like 
the Almond Tumbler fancier, whose “little 
wonders” can not feed their own young!— 
hence the system of “shifting ;” that is, of 
placing these precious “wonders,” from 
time to time, under common pigeons, that 
they may be fed and reared. 





FARM EXPERIMENTS :VALUABLE IN PROPOR- 
TION TO THEIR SIZE AND DURATION. 

We have often urged upon farmers the 
importance of careful experiments, and have 
much yet to say on this subject. The fol- 
lowing communication to the Agricultural 
Gazette, though referring to a particular ex- 
periment, yet contains several valuable hints, 
and on this account we copy it entire. 


No one can entertain a higher regard for, 
or appreciate more thoroughly the value of 
practical experiments in agriculture than my 
self; but in my humble judgment, to be prac- 
tical they must be fair ; to be fair they ought 
to be very minute either in size or duration. 
The greatest and most successful experi- 
mentalist of his day, the late Mr. Coke, of 
Norfolk, held it as a maxim, to which he 
rigidly adhered throughout his long farming 
career (a period of at least half a century), 
that no experiment could be satisfactory to 
himself, or beneficial to the community, that 
was not of three years’ duration, and of a 
magnitude in some degree proportionate to 
the extent of the farm for which it was re- 
quired. If, for instance, in riding over his 
extensive crops, in and around Holkham, 
any particular variety of corn, turnips, or 
what not, attracted the notice of his farm- 
ing friends, and he was asked his opinion 
thereon, the answer was sure to be, “ I nev- 
er give an opinion on this, or any other ex- 
periment, till after a three years’ trial. This 
is only my first or second year,” (as the 
case may be). ‘‘Come to see me at three 
years’ end, and I will tell you all about it.” 
Nor was this a mere lilliputian garden-pot ex- 
periment, but one in some sort commensu- 
rate with the scale of his arable occupation 
(about 2,000 acres in and around the park at 
Holkham), and probably not less than 40 or 
50 acres. There is both sense and value in 
a trialof this magnitude and duration; and 


though Iido not go the length of asserting 
the necessity or even the possibility of such 
in all cases, we contend for the principle 
that the larger the experiment and the of- 
tener it is repeated, the more satisfactory 
and valuable it will be, both to the experi- 
mentalist and the public. I have been led to 
these remarks by the letter of Mr. William 
Dickenson, of New Park, Lymington, in a 
late number on the enormous produce he 
tells us he has obtained and expects to obtain 
from Italian rye-grass. Far be it from me 
to undervalue any experiment if fairly con- 
ducted ; but I beg most respectfully to sub- 
mit that this is not, and cannot be, a fair ex- 
periment ; and ina practical point of view it 
is of no value or-weiglit whatever. The 
bare idea of selecting from a field (we are 
not told of what size) an insignificant patch 
of only a yard square, and thence deducing 
the acreabie amount of the produce, does 
appear to me to border on the ridiculous ; 
and somewhat of a piece with the land 
valuer, who produced a bag of earth as a 
sample of the soil of an estate. Where and 
how was this particular yard selected? In 
a field of any size—say 5, 10, or whatever 
might be the number of acres—there will, 
and must be, great inequalities in the length, 
strength and thickness of the plants. Was 
it taken{from the best, the worst, or an aver- 
age of the general crop? How was it cut? 
and, above all, how was the exact measure 
defined? I have a right to ask these ques- 
tions, because much, very much, depends 
upon the manner in which the operation is 
conducted ; one man, by a little close shav- 
ing, and a sort of Russian grasp at the 
boundaries of his yard, may make tons per 
acre more than another, who, from the same 
field, confines himself within the exact limits 
of his allotted patch. Do it the best way 
you can, it is not a fair experiment. The 
errors, whether of over or under weight, 
and there are sure to be some, will be multi- 
plied 4840 times if an English, or 6150 times 
if a Scotch acre. By-the-bye, why talk of 
Scotch acres in the New Forest? This is 
complicating matters without any adequate 
reason. English experiments ought always 
be in English measure; and any departure 
therefrom, in England, will only lead to con- 
fusion, and ought be avoided. I hope Mr. 
Dickenson will not infer from what I have 
said that I mean to cast any reflection on his 
rotegee, the Italian rye-grass, as a crop. 
ar from it; and if I can not go all lengths 
in his encomiums of it, I admit at once that 
it is superior in weight, and I think in quali- 
ty to the common rye-grass. I only wish 
he would let us see and hear a little more of 
it; instead of one poor solitary yard, for in- 
stance, 5, 10, or more acres if he likes ; the 
more the better. His proffered stake of £100 
would then, but not till then, carry weight 
with it in the minds of practical men. Just 
in the same category, on the same page with 
Mr. Dickenson, we find Messrs. Harvey and 
Son, with their yard of land, planted with 18 
grains of wheat, producing, as they tell us, 
after the rate of 19 quarters per statute 
acre! Now, of what practical value is such 
a statement as this? Suppose a field of 
clover-lea, say 20 acres—soil, light sand and 
gravel, perhaps ‘in’ a game district—all 
ready for putting in a wheat crop; do 
Messrs. Hardy mean to say that 6 pints of 
seed are all they would advise to an acre? 
The thing is so ridiculous that it is hardly 
worth refuting ; game, rooks, larks and 
slugs, to say nothing of wireworms, would 
make such havoc with the plant from its 
very thinness that the poor farmer would be 
very fortunate to reap as much as “2 quar- 
ters, 2 bushels, 3 pecks, and 5 quarts per 
acre,” being the result of Messrs. Hardy’s 
second experiment from the common mode 





of seeding, In practice I have no doub 
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such would be about the fact ; viz., that the 
thin sdeding would furnish the poor crop; 
the 2 or 24 bushels, not an extraordinary 
crop, perhaps, but a fair average for such 
land ; probably 3+, 4, oreven more, quarters 
per acre. But my present object is not so 
much to argue the question of thick or thin 
sowing as to enter my protest inthis, as in 
Mr. Dickenson’s case, against drawing an 
inference either pro or con, from so con- 
temptible a trial as a square yard of ground; 
and that, too, rich, highly cultivated garden 
ground. It can satisfy no one, least of all 
the practical tenant farmer, to whom his 
wheat crop is, or ought to be, the first and 
most important object, and who, if foolish 
enough to act upon it, will assuredly find 
himself most lamentably deceived ; and if he 
escape a lunatic asylum, can hardly fail of a 


berth in the county jail. 
T. GLOUCESTER: 





TARTAR OR SHANGHAI SHEEP. 

Your object being the distribution of the 
newest information connected with the vari- 
ous branches of Agriculture ; I wish to place 
at your disposal a few remarks relative to a 
new kind of sheep recently introduced into 
this country, which from peculiar habits are 
specially adapted to supply the exigencies 
frequently offered by the human family. I 
refer to the Tartar, or Broad Tailed Sheep, 
which, from having been brought directly 
from Shanghai, have also recived the name 
of Shanghaisheep. They are of good size, 
with ears drooping forward, prominent noses, 
agreeably expressive faces, covered with a 
short and very fine glossy silken hair. The 
fleece is light, and best adapted for blankets, 
and similar wollen textures. The value of 
this breed does not, therefore, consist in the 
fleece, but must be sought for in the remark- 
able facility it offers to increase the supply 
of this kind of animal food almost at pleas- 
ure, for the ewes have lambs twice a year, 
generally from three to four at a birth, and 
not unfrequently five at a time. I have a 
ewe which brought three lambs last Februa- 
ry, all of which were raised to maturity. 
About the middle of November one had two 
more, andat the same time her two February 
ewe lambs each brought a lamb, making her 
progeny in nine months no less than seven, 
all living and thriving save the February 
buck, a fine fellow whose head was cracked 
in the sixth month of his age, by the patri- 
arch of a flock into which he had rashly in- 
truded. 

The quality of the mutton is of the high- 
est order, as every one can attest who has 
eaten of it. When in China several years 
ago, I was not a little surprized to find the 
eagerness exhibited by every one for mut- 
ton, and never did I see a leg brought upon 
the table of which any thing was left but the 
bone. I attributed this partiality in a great 
degree to the high price of the meat, the 
cost of which to foreigners was something 
like 50 cents per pound. But I have since 
been convinced that while rarity contributed 
something to the flavor, there was still more 
due to the intrinsic qualities of the meat, 
which is entirely free from any woolly, or 
other disagreeable taste, and has a delicacy 
resembling venison. This characteristic 
of the mutton of the Tartar sheep, with the 
capacity they afford of furnishing lambs at 
any time of the year, must make them of 
great value to those whose chief object is to 
breed for the shambles. 

I have crossed the breed with a good stock 
of country sheep, and have about twenty- 
five half bloods, pronounced remarkly fine 
sheep, by all who have seen them, being 
rather larger than the full bloods, with much 
better fleeces. How they are to turn out in 
the excellence of their mutton and prolific 


qualities remains to be tested. Probably 
they will exceed common sheep in the aver- 
age number of their lambs, but not equal the 
full bloods in their astonishing prolific quali- 
ties, and this to many persons may constitute 


an improvement. G. Emerson. 
Progressive Farmer. ]} No. 38 Girard-st., Phila. 








BALLOON HOUSES. 


We condense from the report in the Tri- 
bune, the remarks of Mr. Solon Robinson, at 
the American Institute Farmers’ Club, on the 
construction of the light-framed buildings, 
commonly known as the Balloon. We do 
not agree with Mr. R. as to the comparative 
strength and durability of these structures ; 
but we think them eminently adapted for 
temporary buildings, intended to last long 
enough to enable the owner to put up others 
more substantial and durable, for which he 
has neither present time nor means. 

I would saw all my timber for a frame- 
house, or ordinary frame out-building, of the 
following dimensions: Two inches by eight; 
two by four; two by one. Ihave, however, 
built them, when I lived in Indiana, many 
miles from sawmills, nearly all of split and 
hewed stuff, making use of rails or round 
poles reduced to straight lines and even 
thickness on two sides, for studs and rafters. 
But sawed stuff is much the easiest, though 
in a timber country the other is far the 
cheapest. First, level your foundation, and 
lay down two of the two-by-eight pieces, 
flat wise, for side-walls. Upon these set 
the floor-sleepers, on edge, 32 inches apart. 
Fasten one at each end, and, perhaps, one or 
two in the middle, if the building is large, 
with a wooden pin. These end-sleepers are 
the end-sills. Now lay the floor, unless you 
design to have one that would be likely to be 
injured by the weather before you get the 
roofon. It is a great saving, though, of 
labor, to begin at the bottom of a house and 
build up. In laying the floor first, you have 
no studs to cut and fit around, and can let 
your boards run out over the ends, just as it 
happens, and afterward saw them off smooth 
by the sill. Now set up a corner post, which 
in nothing but one of the two-by-four studs, 
fastening the bottom by four nails ; make it 
plum, and stay it each way. Set another at 
the other corner, and then mark off your 
door and window places, and set up the side 
studs and put in the frames. Fill up with 
studs between, 16 inches apart, supporting 
the top by a line or strip of board from cor- 
ner to corner, or stayed studs between. Now 
cover that side with rough sheeting boards, 
unless you intend to side up with clap boards 
on the studs, whichI never would do, ex- 
cept fora small, common building. Make 
no calculation about the top of your studs; 
wait till you get up that high. You may use 
them offany length, with broken or stub-shot 
ends, no matter. When you have got this 
side boarded as high as you can reach, pro- 
ceed toset up another. In the meantime, 
other workmen can be lathing the first side. 
When you have got the side all up, fix upon 
the height of your upper floor, and strike a 
line upon the studs for the under side of the 
joist. Cut outa joint four inches wide, half- 
inch deep, and nail on firmly one of the inch 
strips. Upen these strips rest the chamber 
floor joist. Cutout a joist one inch deep in 
the lower edge, and lock it on the strip, and 
nail each joist to each stud. Now lay this 
floor and go on to build the upper story, as 
you did the lower one; splicing on and 
lengthening out studs wherever needed, until 
you get high enough for the plate. Splice 
studs or joist by simply butting the ends to- 
gether, and nailing strips on each side. 
Strike a line and saw off the top ofthe studs 








even upon each side—not the ends—and nail 
on one of the inch strips. That is the plate. 
Cut the ends of the upper joist the bevel of 
the pitch of the roof, and nail them fast to 
the plate, placing the end ones inside the 
studs which you will let run up promiscuous- 
ly, to be cut off by the rafter. Now lay the 
garret floor by all means before you put on 
the roof, and you will find that you have 
saved fifty per cent of hard labor. The raft- 
ers, if supported so as not to be over ten feet 
long, will be strong enough of the 2by 4 
stuff. Bevel the ends and nail fast to joist. 
Then there is no strain upon the sides by 
the weight of the roof, which may be covy- 
ered with shingles or other materials—the 
cheapest being composition or cement roofs. 
To make one of this kind, take soft, spongy, 
thick paper, and tack it upon the boards in 
courses like shingles. Commence ,at the 
top with hot tar and saturate the paper, upon 
which sift evenly fine gravel, pressing it in 
while hot—that is, while tar and gravel are 
bothhot. One coat will make a tight roof; 
two coats will make it more durable. Put 
up your partitions of stuff 1 by 4, unless 
where you want to support the upper joist— 
then use stuff 2 by 4, with strips nailed on 
top, for the joist to rest upon, fastening alto- 
gether by nails, wherever {timbers touch. 
Thus you will have a frame without a tenon 
or mortice, or brace, and yet it is far cheaper, 
and incaleulably stronger when finished, 
than though it was composed of timbers ten 
inches square, with a thousand auger holes 
and a hundred days’ work with the chisel and 
adze, making holes and pins to fill them. 





LONG AND SHORT MANURE. 
a 
We find, in looking over an old volume, 
that in the statement of the committee on 
Farm Management for the New-York State 
Agricultural Society for the year 1847, it is 
mentioned that all the competitors for pre- 
miums, with the exception of Mr. Delafield, 
preferred using manure in its long, or unfer- 
mented state, while the latter preferred using 
it after it had rotted. Now, in our opinion 
one cord of long or unrotted manure will be 
found to possess a value far superior to a 
cord of the same after it has rotted down to 
the state of muck or short manure; and this 
opinion, we think, is clearly indicated by 
both theory and practice. During the pro- 
cess of decomposition, a very large propor- 
tion of ammonia will be released, and 
escape into the atmosphere, thus depressing 
the mass of one ofits most efficient manurial 
agents, and of course greatly diminishing its 
value as a stimulant of the soil and crops to 
which it is to be applied. Besides this im- 
portant loss—for an important one it unde- 
niably is—the saline matters will also be 
separated and washed into the soil where it 
is allowed to remain during the decomposi- 
tion. But we ascertain from the answers 
given to Mr. Delafield to the interrogatories 
of the investigating committee in this case, 
that he obviates these evils, successfully, by 
covering his manure heaps with a stratum 
of loam or muck, which not only prevents 
the wastage of the valuable saline matters 
contained in the former, but secures the 
gaseous productof ammonia by absorption ; 
thus preserving both, and adding, also, at 
the same time to the bulk of his manure b 
the enrichment of the muck or loam, whic 
is transformed into an excellent stimulant 
by the diffusion of the volatile or gaseous 
products of the decomposing mass. This 
plan has, doubtless, its advantages, and man- 
aged thus, short manure may be as valuable 
aslong. As commonly managed, it is not. 
Germantown Telegraph. 





Boys, save your odd pennies, rather than 
foolishly spending them. . 
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__Dortialtural Beperiment, 


Tue editor devotes a large number of 
pages to the review of the past year. The 
great destruction of dwarf pears which oc- 
curred in Western New-York, and in Maine, 
did not affect the gardens of Massachusetts. 
The same may be said of Connecticut, 
where we have heard no complaints of the 
dwarf pears, and where pear blight’ of any 
kind is little known. Horticultural science 
is making great progress, and trees now 
planted receive such judicious attention and 
abundant nutriment, that the fruit is much 
fairer and of finer quality, and commands, 
in some instances, quadruple the price of or- 
dinary specimens. This, no doubt, is the 
secret of making orchards profitable. No 
man should add another tree to his collec- 
tion until he has done his best by those al- 
ready planted. Every young tree well 
planted wants, at least, fifty cents’ worth of 
manure and labor bestowed upon it annually 
for several years after planting; and capital 
is much better spent in this way than in pro- 
curing more trees, to die of neglect. 

The new hybrid grapes are noticed—the 
inevitable Concord, of course—and one very 
important suggestion is made, which ama- 
teurs will do well to remember, that the past 
dry season, when even the Catawba ripened 
well in many parts of the State, was not a 
fair one to test the value of these new can- 
didates for popular favor. There is hardly 
a doubt, however, that the horticulturists 
about Boston have some half dozen new 
grapes that are destined to make a noise in 
the world. Let all amateurs arm themselves 
with the guinine of caution, and look out for 
an unprecedented; “grape fever.” That 
healthful tonic, taken in season, will save a 
good deal of blood letting, and the V’s and 
X’s may lie quietly in their pocket-books. 

Mr. Simpson, of Saxonville, has raised 
two crops of grapes in fifteen months, an 
achievement hitherto unprecedented this 
side of the waters. Mr. Matthews, of Co- 
shocton, Ohio, has submitted a curculio reme- 
dy to the committees of several horticultu- 
ral societies. It is suspected that the public 
do not place much confidence in this new 
discovery, his previous one having severely 
disappointed them. What that first discov- 
ery was we are not informed. 

Some of the new flowers added to our 
lists last year, are duly noticed. It is stated 
that florists are now so far masters of the 
art of producing new varieties that we are 
no Jonger dependent upon importations from 
abroad. Our climate is far more favorable 
to the production of seed than that of Great 
Britain, and with the same attention which 
the English cultivators have given to the 
subject, we may enrich our collections to 
any desirable extent. 

In arboriculture it is thought that the pop- 
ular taste is in advance of the state of cul- 
tivation, and that'the selling of many of the 
desirable sorts must be greatly hindered 
from lack of support in the nurseries. Cau- 





tion is recommended in pronouncing the 


/new evergreens hardy ; last winter having 


proved fatal to several varieties. A severe 
frost on the 24th April, in England, injured 
or destroyed quite a number. In the record 
of that event, in the Gardener’s Chronicle, it 
is stated that the native locality of a tree is 
no test of its hardiness; for while some, 
which came from latitudes of which there 
could be no doubt of their hardiness, were 
sadly injured ; others, supposed to be tender, 
have proved to be tough as an oak. Every 
thing from the north of China, and from 
Japan is likely to prove hardy, and therefore 
as valuable here as in those countries. 

There is a very excellent “ Plea for Birds,” 
by Wilson Flagg, on the ground of their 
utility to agriculture. He makes five classes 
of insects, and as mapy of birds, acting as 
natural checks upon the increase of insects. 

The swallows are the natural enemies of 
the swarming insects, living almost entirely 
upon them, taking their food upon the wing. 
The common martin devours great quantities 
of wasps, beetles, and goldsmiths. A sin- 
gle bird will devour five thousand butterflies 
ina week. The moral of this is that the 
husbandman should cultivate the society of 
swallows and martins about his land and 
out-buildings. 

The sparrows and wrens feed upon the 
crawling insects which lurk within the buds, 
foliage, and flowers of’ plants. The wrens 
are pugnacious, and a little box in a cherry 
tree will soon be appropriated by them, and 
they will drive away other birds that feed 
upon the fruit, a hint that cherry growers 
should remember this spring and act upon. 

The thrushes, robins, blue birds, jays, and 
crows, prey upon butterflies, grass-hoppers, 
crickets, locusts, and the larger beetles. A 
single family of jays will consume 20,000 of 
these in a season of three months. 

The woodpeckers are armed with a stout, 
long bill to penetrate the wood of trees, 
where the borers have deposited their larve. 
They live almost entirely upon these worms. 

For the insects which come abroad only 
during the night, nature has provided a check 
in the nocturnal birds, of the whippoorwill 
tribe, and the little barn owl, which take 
their food upon the wing. 

How wonderful is this provision of Provi- 
dence for the restraint of the depredators 
that live upon the labors of man; and how 
careful should we be not to dispute that 
beneficial law of compensation by which all 
things are preserved in their just relations 
and proportions. 

Spare the lives of the birds, and put the 
laws in force against the vagrant boys and 
city loafers, who steal into the country to 
murder innocent robins under the hallucina- 
tion that they are woodcocks. 

The editor devotes a brief article to the 
Deutzia gracilis, one of the most promising 
of the new shrubs. It is a small, slender 
growing shrub, inhabiting the damp valleys 
and lofty mountains of Japan, where it is 
said to grow five or six feethigh. The main 
branches are covered with lateral branchlets, 
producing at the ends graceful racemes of 
snow white flowers. It is of the easiest cul- 
tivation ; growing in any good light soil, not 


1}. 

Se, “sacomaaae 
too wetin winter. It flowers in June, and 
remains in bloom a long while. 

Plants in rooms are recommended as puri- 
fiers of the atmosphere, their leaves giving 
off abundantly the oxygen we need for respir- 
ation, and absorbing the carbonic acid gas, 
which is thrown off from the lungs. The 
only precaution needed is to remove from 
sleeping rooms plants while flowering. 

It is noticed as a curious fact in regard to 
tulips and kindred plants, that the bulb re- 
sembles the bud, and contains the embryo 
flowers. By cautiously removing the con- 
centric rings‘of the tulip bulb in the opening, 
you may see the pistil and antlers of the 
future flower, with the naked eye. 

The report of the committee on gardens, 
of Massachusett’s Horticultural Society, is 
highly interesting. Mr. Austin, of Dorches- 
ter, has on one acre and a half, upwards of 
600 trees, 500 of which are dwarf pears. 
The trees were loaded with fine specimens 
of fruit. How muchof the useful and the 
beautiful can be had in a small garden. 

















PRUNING BLACK, RED, AND WHITE CURRANTS. 
THE BLACK CURRANT. 

Next to the gooseberry, this may be con- 
sidered the most important of bush fruits. 
In this part of the country, the cottagers 
make much profit of them, the climate being 
peculiarly suitable. Black currants, dam- 
sons, and apples, are here (Cheshire) the 
chief objects of the cottage gardener’s care 
and by means of each or all of these he not 
unfrequently pays his rent. 

When we take into consideration that 
Cheshire is noted for cheese, and for the 
above-named fruits, we may very naturally 
reflect if there be any identity in the natural 
habits of these things; whether as to the 
atmosphere or the soil. Such a thought has 
often struck me, and its full consideration, I 
think, leads us to a great fact. Whatever 
part the soil may play in these results, wheth- 
er it possess any special character or no, 
there can beno question thatthe atmosphere 
plays, at least, one equally important part. 
I certainly never lived in our eastern coun- 
ties, but from what I have gleaned concern- 
ing them, I infer that the average amount of 
air-moisture in Cheshire and Lancashire, as 
compared with most of those counties on the 
borders of the German Ocean, must be much 
greater. And what about airmoisture t—ad- 
mitting that you are tolerably correct—our 
scrutineers naturally ask ; and I am obliged 
to them for putting the question. It is, I 
think, doubtless owing in the main to this, 
that Cheshire owes most of its fame for 
cheese ; by means of a liberal amount of it 
their pastures grow in amore continuous 
way. Damsons, which are so liable to the 
depredations of the red spider, are here bet- 
ter enabled to whitstand its attacks, and as 
for our present subject, the black currant, 
why everybody knows that it loves both 
air-moisture and root-moisture. 

The apple, too, under the influences of a 
dry atmosphere, long continued, is very apt 
to be infested with a host of insect enemies, 
and the fruit in consequence, is lean, and 
comparatively worthless. Such considera- 
tions as these serve to show the reason why 
certain fruits thrive better in our county, or 
division of the kingdom, than another. Dam- 
sons, for instance, are seldom seen in per- 
fection near the great metropolis, and, in- 
deed, in few of our southern or south-eastern 
counties. ; 

The pruning ofthe black currant is, per- 
haps, more simple than most of our bush 
fruit, being, in the main, Confined to thinning 
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out. These bushes, however, vary much 
in character, according to their age, the pre- 
vious mode of pruning, and to the soil. Old 
trees are apt to be of considerable height, 
and in the attempts made occasionally to 
keep them within bounds in this respect, it 
may turn out that much shortening-back has 
to be resorted to, and this has, of course, a 
tendency to cause the main twigs to branch 
exceedingly, and by much shading to render 
the bearing qualities of young shoots, lower 
down, to greatly diminish. In this case—I 
would point to an error in practice—the finest 
fruit is produced upon clean young shoots, 
which should neither be excessively long 
nor stumpy; very long growths generally 
have great length between the buds, and, to 
say nothing of the character of the fruit, this 
has a tendency to cause the bush to attain 
inconvenient height speedily. Very stumpy 
wood, the lateral produce of strong branch- 
es, pruned back as before observed, is inju- 
rious to the successional shoots which are 
always springing from below to renew the 
bush, and these are chiefly the result of cut- 
ting back main branches into older wood; 
a thing to be avoided. 

Let the pruner, therefore, prefer wood of 
a medium character, certainly rather strong 
than otherwise, and when branches become 
so coarse and tall as to peril the welfare of 
the other portions of the bush, rather let 
them be totally removed than stumped back ; 
thus avoiding the production of those thick 
bunches of laterals complained of. I have 
no doubt, however, of this rejected wood 
producing fine fruit; but then, if such is to 
be encouraged, why the other class of 
shoots must undergo considerable sacrifice, 
and the result will speedily be tall, gawky, 
and unwiedly bushes, shading much ground. 

The pruner, therefore, must go round his 
bush and see what is its general character ; 
whether it has been well-used or ill-used ; 
whether it merely needs ordinary handling, 
or whether a sacrifice is to be made in. con- 
sequence of previous bad management ; such 
sacrifice generally consisting in cutting away, 
occasionally whole branches, if needs be. 

When bushes have been properly man- 
aged, the labors of the pruner are both light 
and simple. He has, of course, to thin out 
the young spray where too thick ; and now 
the misinformed will naturally desire to know 
at what average distance the young shoots 
of healthy bushes may be placed; for, in- 
deed, this constitutes one of the chief points 
in the affair. I should say, then, that the 
young shoots shonld not be nearer than three 
inches ; this, is, indeed, rather close prac- 
tice. Inthis,as in most other fruits, the 
size and closeness of the foliage is a prime 
consideration, and, of course, has close refer- 
ence to the degree of light admitted to the 
various portions of the tree or bush, and its 
equalization. 

And now about shortening. There are 
those who are averse to all shortening-in 
the black currant ; but I can not confess to 
being one of them, although I would avoid it 
as much as_ possible, for reasons before 
stated. When any portion of the bush is 
extended beyond the bounds of convenience, 
I say, reduce it; but only in such cases. 

The chief consideration, after admitting the 
average distance of the young shoots, is to 
sustain a certain amount of symmetry in the 
bush, for this of necessity involves a regular 
supply of good wood from the base to the 
top. It must be here remarked, that since 
the black currant bears its principal crop on 
the annual shoots, rather than on the spurs, 
means, of course, must be taken by the pru- 
ner to excite and sustain a regular sprink- 
ling of such wood all over the tree; and in 
this case there is not the same necessity for 
keeping the middle of the bush open, as in the 
red and white currant and gooseberry. 


The red and white currants bear princi- 
pally on the “spurs,” as they are called; 
these are produced abundantly on the sides 
of the main stems, of which there are gener- 
ally nearly a dozen in the well formed bush. 
So that our readers will at once see that the 
mode of pruning must differ widely from the 
black currant and gooseberry. These bush- 
es are generally trained, from the first, with 
a given number of branches, which are not 
often increased afterward; if they are, it is 
on account of the great eligibility as to posi- 
tion that they occupy. The first business 
ofthe pruner is to run his knife up these 
main stems, which will be found studded 
with spurs—some in groups, others scat- 
tered ; and from these the future crop must 
be obtained. 

Every lateral spur must be pruned back to 
about half an inch, as near as possible ; but 
while making use of the term every, which 
is, I confess, rather too sweeping let me 
observe that exceptions frequently occur. 
To understand these things, our worthy 


rreaders must just take a close examination 


for five minutes of these branches and their 
spurs. They will find that the rule, with 
strong and healthy bushes, is to produce 
abundance of side twigs or lateral spray ; 
and that, as an exception, little diminutive- 
looking twigs are produced amid these clus- 
ters of spray, which are of a sort of inter- 
mediate character, appearing as though na- 
ture, in forming them originally for shoots, 
had changed her mind suddenly, and clothed 
them with embryo blossom-buds. Such 
lengthening spurs are generally about two 
inches in length, and as full of blossom-buds 
as they can be. Some of the finest will be 
produced from these, and amid the devasta- 
tions going on with the knife, they must, 
every one, be retained unpruned. Lastly, 
all the side-spurring being completed, the 
tops or leaders of the branches must be 
shortened, in order to cause them to develop 
side-spurs as they proceed, which long lead- 
ers will not do without the pruner’s assist- 
ance; about six to eight inches each year 
may thus be left, the other, or point of the 
shoot pruned. 

After pruning, I advise the same practice 
as withthe goosberries, providing they have 
been infested with the caterpillar; other- 
wise, it will suffice to give them a slight 
surface-dressing of any different material 
containing some half-decayed vegetable mat- 
ter, for unless weakly, they do not require 
much of what istermed muck. It may here 
be observed that the white Dutch kind is of 
weaker growth than the reds, and deserves 
amore liberal soil. Those who have not 
got Knight’s sweet red should plant some ; 
they are sweeter than others. 


The Cottage Gardener.] R. ERRINGTON: 





Marcaret Futter somewhere beautifully 
says: “It isa marvel whence this perfect 
flower—the water-lily—derives its loveli- 
ness and perfume, springing as it does from 
the black mud over which the river sleeps, 
and where lurk the slimy eel and speckled 
frog, and the mud turtle, whom continual 
washing cannot cleanse. It is the very same 
black mud out of which the yellow lily sucks 
its obscene life andnoisome odor. Thus we 
see, too; in the world, that some persons as- 
similate only what is ugly and evil from the 
same moral circumstances which supply 
good and beautiful results—the fragrance of 
celestial flowers—to the daily life of others.” 





A gentleman, at a late fashionable assem- 
bly being asked which of the ladies of the 
company he thought the most beautiful, re- 
plied, “ Why madam, indeed they are all 
beautiful; but that lady, I think, (pointing 
to Miss Bruce, who was dressed in the ex- 








treme of fashion,) outstrips them all.” 


For the American Agriculturist. 
FORCING STRAWBERRIES 
—o— 


As the time of forcing this delicious fruit 
is rapidly approaching, the following hints, if 
strictly followed, will insure success. 

The plants, while just starting, should be 
first placed in a green-house or vinery about 
a foot from the glass; those put in the vinery 
will not need moving till after fruiting. 
Twenty or thirty more may be put in than 
are actually required, as some few may not 
truss up satisfactorily. I take the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning here, that two or three 
year old plants are useless for forcing. 
Some of my brother gardeners lift plants of 
this age from the beds, withthe expectation 
of having a fine crop of fruit, in which they 
are greatly disappointed. They will look 
healthy and show the truss in the heart of 
the plant, but will not go any further. A 
solitary flower may perhaps burst forth, but 
this invariably goes blind, so that no fruit is 
obtained. In fact, out of a hundred plants 
of this description, they are fortunate who 
obtain as much fruit. 

The plants for forcing should be treated 
in the following manner: As early as run- 
ners can be had, they should be put in small 
60-sized pots, filled with rich mould, and a 
stone put on them to prevent the wind from 
moving them, and often watered to induce 
them to root quickly. When they are well 
rooted they may be cut from the parent 
plant, the pots removed to a shady place, 
and shifting into their fruiting pots ; the size 
32d are sufficient for this purpose. The 
may be kept growing by applying we 
liquid manure, twice a week till late in the 
fall, when they may be stacked away in a 
dry shed till wanted for use. For this pur- 
pose procure some coal ashes, spread them 
on the floor of the shed about two feet wide, 
upon which place the pots sideways, having 
the bottoms toward each other, and leaving a 
space of three inches between, which may 
be filled with ashes. One row being com- 
pleted, another may be placed on the first, 
and the space filled as before; this may be 
continued to any height required. When 
severe weather sets in, straw may be put over 
them to keep off the worst of the frost. Be- 
ing kept dry in this manner, they start much 
more vigorously than when treated other- 
wise. After being forced they may be 
planted in beds in the open ground, where 
they will produce a crop of fruit in the fall. 
I need here say nothing about their treat- 
ment in beds, as the article in your last pa- 
per, by Mr. Saunders, sets forth all that is 
required in their management. 

Plants, treated as above, will produce a 
fine crop of well-flavored fruit, scarcely in- 
ferior to those out of doors. Shelves sus- 
pended from the roof of the house by means 
of iron are best. Those placed in the green- 
house must be moved into a warmer house, 
in order to have their fruit set, except the 
last crop, which will do very well, the weath- 
er then being warmer; all the air possible 
must be admitted. At the time of setting 
apply wet, liquid manure twice a week till 
they are in bloom, commencing again as 
soon as set, and continuing until the fruit be- 
gins to change color, when it must be left 
off, or the fruit will not have that delicious 
flavor for which it is famed. 

This little plant needs only proper man- 
agement to produce an excellent crop of 
forced fruit at a season when nothing else 
can be obtained. I could point my finger to 
more than one place, where forcing it has 
been discontinued solely through misman- 
agement. I hope to see, in time, when gar- 
deners will turn their attention to this little 

lant, as it is a fine sight to see shelves 
fined with its delicious fruit in a green-house. 





Br.irort, L. I. 
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Answer To Inquiries aBouT Back NuMBERS, &c.— 
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CHAPTER iV. 


44. We know or perceive any bodies or sub- 
stances, by means of the senses ; that is, we 
see, or taste, orfeel them. We see a thing, 
because its atoms are. so arranged as to send 
to the eye certain rays of light. Its color 
depends entirely upon the arrangement of 
the particles upon its surface. It has a 
particular taste, because its atoms are put 
together in such a manner as to produce a 
peculiar effect upon the tongue, or organs of 
taste. It feels hard or soft, because its par- 
ticles cling together in an unyielding manner 
or otherwise. It feels heavy or light, in 
proportion to the greater or less number of 
particles packed into a small space. 

45. The atoms of a body—a lump of sugar 
for example—being put together in a partic- 
ular manner to give us the appearance of 
sugar, if we mingle or pile up these atoms 
in a different manner, we shall then have a 
mass that will have a different appearance 
from sugar. We said (28) that sugar is made 
up of 10 atoms from box H, 12 from box C, 
and 10 from box O. Now letus use the let- 
ters instead of the atoms, and pile them up 


together thus : 


0 
HOHCH 
HOCOHCO 
coc OHC 
HOCHC 
CHHCO 
co 
This mass of atoms we may suppose to 
represent a single small particle of sugar. 
46. But it is plain that we can put the par- 
ticles represented by these letters together 
in quite a different manner, thus : 
CHOCHOC 
OHOCHOCHC 
COCHOCHOH 
CHOCHOC 
“This figure may be supposed to represent 
a particle of starch, for we know that starch 
and sugar are made out of the same kind of 
atoms, and that there is the same number of 
each kind of atoms in a particle of sugar as 
there is in a particle of starch. The differ- 
ence between the two is not in the kind or 
number of atoms out of which they are 











arranging them they produce a sensation of 
sweetness, and in the other no such effect 
is produced. 

47. When particles of charcoal are loosely 
put together, they absorb the rays of light, 
and the mass appears dark or black; but 
when these same particles are compactly 
arranged, in regular order, they constitute 
the brilliant diamond ; for there is, in fact, 
no difference in the composition of a pure 
diamond and a piece of pure charcoal—both 
are made up of little atoms, called carbon by 
the chemist. These are the kind of atoms 
we put in the box C. 

48: But not only do bodies differ from each 
other in the manner in which their atoms 
are arranged together, but they also often 
widely differ when the number of the differ- 
ent kinds of atoms is not the same. Thus: 
a particle of vinegar is made of three atoms 
from box H, four atoms from box C, and 
three from box O, that is HHHCCCCOOO; 
while a particle of alcohol has six atoms 
from box H, four from box C, and two from 
box O; that is, HHHHHHCCCCOO. To 
change alcohol to vinegar, then, we have 
only to take out one O atom and three H 
atoms. These changes are constantly going 
on naturally. Put sugar in¥water and let it 
stand awhile in the air, and it will change to 
alcohol, and the alcohol will then change to 
vinegar. In these changes, when some of 
the atoms are not wanted, they will escape 
into the air;-and when other atoms are 
needed they will be taken from the air. 

49. Some of these changes we can make 
by artificial means, and some of them we are 
not skillful enough to perform. A particle 
of wood contains the same kind of atoms as 
a particle of sugar or starch, and the chem- 
ist has already learned to change a stick of 
wood into a mass of sugar—though he has 
not learned to change the sugar back to 
wood. The writer has very often taken a 
pound of dry wood, and at other times a 
pound of starch, and changed each intoa 
pound of sugar. All that is necessary to be 
done is, to arrange the atoms together differ- 
ently from what they were in the wood or 
starch. 

50. Give each of two men the same quan- 
tity of stones, brick, mortar, wood, nails, 
glass, and paints, and one of them could 
build an ugly-looking barn out of his mate- 
rials, while the other could construct a beau- 
tiful palace. It would depend entirely upon 
how they arranged their materials. Give 
two ladies the same amount of flour, sugar, 
eggs, butter, &c., and they could make two 
cakes very different from each other in form, 
in appearance, and even intaste. Give sev- 
eral boys some of the same large and small 
blocks of different colors, and they would 
pile them up very differently. Just so afew 
kinds of atoms can be made into a thousand 
different forms, by arranging them together 
differently, or by using different quantities of 
each. 

51. So true is this, that the four kinds of 
atoms which we have supposed to be put in 
the first four boxes—H, C, 0, N—are enough 





made, but in the manner in which these 


to constitute or make up the chief bulk of 





of flesh, our own bodies and those of all ani- 
mals, the trees, plants, flowers, &c.; in 
short, all things that have animal or vegeta- 
ble life, and which can be burned away, or 
which decay, are made out of four kinds of 
atoms or elements. 

52. The names of these four kinds of 
atoms are: Hy-dro-gen—Car-bon—Ox-y- 
gen—Ni-tro-gen.* These names may sound 
hard or strange to those who are not accus- 
tomed to them, but they will soon become 
easy and familiar, and we shall learn that 
there is a good reason for using them. Our 
first four boxes are marked with the first 
letters of these names, H. C, O, N. 


* The letter g is pronounced like j in each of the worde 
Hydrogen, Oxygen and Nitrogen. 





GUANO ON CARROTS. 


On the poorest part of our garden, after 
trenching in a compost of pig dung and muck, 
we spread about a peck of guano, and raked 
itin very thoroughly. There was about 
seven square rods in the bed. A part of it 
had been planted with carrots two years in 
succession ; another part was a gravel pit 
filled up with earth, and the rest was a dry 
gravelly loam. The yield was 64 bushels to 
the square rod, or at the rate of 1,040 bushels 
to the acre. Considering the excessive 
drouth of the past season, the product was 
much larger than we anticipated. The part 
which had been planted to carrots before, 
apparently yielded as well as in former 
years. The old gravel pit was distinctly 
marked all through the season by the great- 
er greenness and luxuriance of the leaves, 
and the product was judged to be nearly 
double that of any other equal area. This 
was a satisfactory demonstration of the util- 
ity of subsoil plowing. We have no doubt 
that the yield was very much increased by 
the application of the guano. We have be- 
gun to feed the crop to a cow and horse, a 
half peck a day to each, inconnection with 
all the herd’s grass hay they caneat. The 
cow yilds milk in larger quantity and of bet- 
ter quality, by this addition to her food. 
The horse has increased in flesh, and his 
skin assumed a more glossy appearance. 

We have no doubt of the economy of the 
root crop upon all our farms. It would be 
a great point gained in our husbandry, if the 
attention of farmers generally could be turn- 
ed to the cultivation of carrots for feeding. 
They would be a great safeguard against a 
short crop of hay, like that of the past sea- 
son, and would bring out the stock in much 
better condition in the spring. With athor- 
ough mechanical preparation of the soil, and 
liberal manuring with well rotted com- 
post and guano, 1,500 bushels to the acre 
may be raised in a good season. We have 
seen 2,000 bushels to the acre reported, but 
it must have been on extra soil. 





We have just received the “‘ American Al- 
manac and Repository of Usefrl Knowledge” 
for the year 1855, published at Boston, by 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

Also, the “ Transactions of the Bristol 
County Agricultural Society” for the year 
1854, with the address of Hon. Jacob Miller. 
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Batco (9918), red and white, 


BALOCO. 


calved February 23, 1849; sire, 4th = =: = 


Duke of York (10167); dam (Wild > 


Eyes 15th), by 4th Duke of North- = 
umberland (3649); g. d. (Wild Eyes = 
8th), by Duke of Northumberland 2 


(1940); gr. g. d. (Wild Eyes 2d), by 


Belvidere (1706); (Wild Eyes) by = 
Emperor (1975); by Wonderful (700); == 
by Cleveland(145); by Butterfly(104); = 
by Mr. Holion’s Bull (313 ; by Mr 
Mowbrays’s Bull (2342); by Mr. Mas- 
terman’s Bull (422); descended from 22 
Mr. Michael Dobson’s stock. = 
Batco (9918), winner of the first = 
prize in his class at the New-York 
State Agricultural Society Show in 
1854, is the property of L. G. Morris 
and N. J. Becar, and was bred by 
the celebrated breeder, Thos. Bates, 
of England. He was sold at his 
great sale in 1850, at 14 months old, 
to the Ear! of Burlington, and brought 
double the price of any bull of his 
age. He was used by the Earl of 
Burlington one year, when the skill- 
ful and enterprizing breeder, Mr. J. 
S. Tanqueray, saw his value, and 
purchased him ; and fromwhich gen- 
Yeman we purchased him, in 1852, 
to be delivered the next year, with the prom- 
ise on our part to take him out of the coun- 
try. We imported him in 1853, and at the 
Show of the New-York State Agricultural 
Society of that year, where Balco was on 
exhibition only, the committee on Short Horn 
breeds recommended, for “special notice, 
the imported bull Balco, belonging to Messrs. 
Morris and Becar, an animal destined to 
prove a valuable addition to the Short Horns 
of the United States, and place that valuable 
breed upon an equal footing with any which 
the world can produce.” 

Batco is now for sale, as the celebrated 
Duke of Glo’ster, belonging to us, has arrived 
here.safely, and possesses much the same 
strain of blood. L. G. Morris. 

For advertisement of the above superior 
bull, see page 334 of this number of our pa- 
per. We hope some large breeder will pur- 
chase him, as he would be a great acquisi- 
tion to his stock.—Eps. Am. Ae. 





Davy’s Devon Herp Boox—Vol. Second.— 
By the politeness of Col. L. G. Morris, of 
Mount Fordham, we are favored with a copy 
of the above work. It contains 113 pages, 
and records animals bred both in England 
and America, from Nos. 133 to 1140. It is 
well got up, and does Mr. Davy much credit. 
These valumes add greatly to the conve- 
nience and safety of Devon breeders, and 
every one who now values his herd should 
see that his animals are properly recorded 
in the third volume, which will probably ap- 
pear in a couple of years or so. We now 
ought to have an Alderny Herd Book, which 
we hope Col. Le Couteur, or some one else, 
in the Isle of Jersey will take into considera- 


tion. 





DRILLING BARLEY. 


A correspondent from North Carolina thus 
writes us : 

A friend suggests that barley should be 
drilled here, and the drills wide enough apart 
to admit the hoe in cultivation.(a) As bar- 
ley is a new article in this country, I am anx- 
ious to give it a fair trial, and therefore sus- 
pend operations until T can hear from you. 
By first mail, therefore, you will please in- 
form me if barley should be drilled, or sowed 
broadcast? We have not a wheat drill in 
this county. I must therefore use the plow 
or harrow and hand, hence we would like to 
know the distances between the drills. 

Is plaster as serviceable to barley as to 
the other small grains and clover?(4) Is 
guano beneficial?(c) Whenshould guano be 
applied ?(d) My land is in good heart mak- 
ing 50 bushels of corn to the acre. 

(a) Aut kinds of small grain grow better 
and give a larger yield when sown in drills 
6 to 9 inches apart, other things being equal. 
The reason of this is, that the sun acts 
more powerfully, and the air circulates better 
among it. The straw also grows stronger, 
and resists the wind better; it is therefore 
not so liable to lodge, neither is it near so 
liable to rust or mildew. Grain can not be 
well drilled without a horse drill, costing 
about $100. A guano, lime, plaster, and ashes 
spreader attached to it costs $30 additional. 
To plow in the grain makes it come up in 
rows as far apart as the width of the plow- 
share, and almost as regularly as if drilled. 
We use a three share gang plow here gene- 
rally for this purpose. The shares are set 
about six inches apart from each other, and 
of course would make three furrows at a 
time.- If grain be merely harrowed in, it 
should be sown after plowing, then harrow 
crosswise, and most will fall into the open 


space of the furrow, and have something the 










appearance of having been drilled when it 
comes up. It is always best to sow it on the 
rough plowed ground before harrowing it to 
make it smoother, then harrow in. 

Hoeing the grain when in drills adds to its 
yield. But in order to make this profitable, 
a horse-hoe should be used; hand hoeing 
would be too expensive in thus country at 
the present price of labor. We have seen 
no good horse-hoes for drilled grain, except 
in England. The price for them there we 
believe is about £3 to £5. 

(4) Plaster is much more beneficial to a 
clover crop than to any grain crop. 

(c) Guano is highly beneficial not only to 
barley, but to every kind of crop. 

(d) The best way to apply it is to sow 
broadcast on the land and then plow it in. It 
may be covered from three to twelve inches 
deep with the plow. The deeper—especial- 
ly in a hot climate—the better. Apply from 
50]}to 500 Ibs. per acre, according to the qual- 
ity of the land and the crop required. Land 
that will yield 50 bushels of corn per acre, 
would produce good barley without guano or 
other manure. We would not advise an ap- 
plication of over 100 lbs. of guano per acre, 
in any event, to such land. 





Wueat Fiy.—It is asserted by those who 
have tried it, that one bushel of unslacked 
lime, ground to a fine powder, like gypsum, 
to the acre, sowed in the spring, just after 
the frost has disappeared, will effectually 
prevent the ravages of the fly. The experi- 


ment is worth trying. 





We would call the attention of our readers 
to the advertisement of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company, on page 334. 
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Prowine 1x Guano.—A correspondent of] approached the trap, however, the bird, by 


the Country Gentleman, in reply to an in- 
quiry as to the best method of applying gu- 
ano on clay land, says : 

‘“‘T have tried it on clay land which had 
been in grass for five years. On one halfthe 
field I plowed it in to the depth of about 
seven inches, and on the other half harrowed 
it in, and planted it all with corn, and staked 
off an equal number of hills from each part. 
It all came up equally well, but by the early 
part of summer there was a marked differ- 
ence in the two parts of the field, which con- 
tinued throughout the season; and upon 
husking, that which. had been plowed in, and 
staked off upon planting, produced nine 
bushels, while that which had been harrowed 
in, produced but five bushels, showing the 
advantage of plowing it in, even in heavy 
clay soil. The soil was a slate, and the 
amount used about two hundred pounds to 
the acre.” 





KOHL RABI. 
—o—- 

INCREASED importance being given in the 
present age to the products of the kitchen 
garden by the progress of vegetarian habits, 
the following remarks are offered on a veg- 
etable which is not so much known as it de- 
serves. The plant meant is the Turnip- 
Cabbage, Nol-Kohl or Kohl Rabi. My first 
acquaintance with it was in India, where the. 
seed is brought from the Cape of Good Hope; 
and I subsequently saw some excellent 
produce from seed sent to England by a 
missionary from the same quarter. I have 
also had seed from Hamburg, but the prod- 
uce was not remarkably good. There is 
scarcely a seed shop in London from which 
the seed is not to be procured; and the 
produce has been of nearly equal quality. 
On making inquiries from an agricultural 
friend, I ascertained that particular attention 
had been given to the cultivation of the plant 
by the Messrs. Sutton, of Reading., They 
grow no great quantity, being only for seed 
to private gardens in their neighborhood ; but 
they profess to take great pains in the se- 
lection of kinds. They recommend their 
green and their purple, and the price is 
stated to be 3s. a pound, from which an es- 
timate may be made for writing for small 
quantities to be sent by post. It is danger- 
ous to presume on tastes; but to a certain 
extent prices confirm. The dearest, and 
therefore probably the most valued vege- 
tables are asparagus, artichokes, and ex- 
cept in the height of the season, green 
peas, and these are the only kinds to 
which the Nol-Kohl may not be declared 
superior. Its resemblance is greatest to 
the bottom of an artichoke, and the upper 
half is better than the lower, a fact which 
may be turned to advantage without waste, 
where there are cattle to consume the 
rejected halves. It is recommended to sow in 
February, or asearly as possible, and month- 
‘ly afterward till the end of May. The bulb 
should be used before it arrives at its utmost 
growth, as afterward it grows what is called 
strong. It is better to avoid transplanting as 


the plants grow irregularly afterward. 
A VEGETARIAN. 





Fieut Between a Man anp an Eacur.— 
One day last week, Mr. H. L. Allen, of North 
Branford, discovered a couple of large grey 
eagles, tearing apart the carcass of a pig, 
near his premises—and taking his rifte, he 
succeeded in shooting one of them, which 
measured seven and a half feet from tip to tip 
of his ,wings,“and weighed 10lbs. Knowing 
that the other would be likely to return, he 
fixed a rude trap, with the hope of taking it 
alive; and the next morning had tle satis- 
faction to see his customer in limbo. As.he 





violent struggles, released itself, and with 
outstretched wings, and open claws and 
beak, came furiously at Mr. Allen; he caught 
it by the throat with his left hand, into which 
it buried one ofits talons, and commenced 
whipping him with its wings, while the other 
talon griped around his left arm. 

After a hard struggle, which he says kept 
him unusually busy, he dragged the bird 
home, where he was soon secured. His 
wings measure seven feet and three quarters, 
from tip to tip, and he weighs 12#lbs.. It is 
said to be one of the finest specimens of the 
American eagle which has ever been taken. 


It is seldom one is secured alive. 
= New Haven Register. 





Distrisutine Breap.—The method adopted 
by the Five Points Mission Society of dis- 
tributing food among the destitute poor, is 
said to be such that imposition is hardly pos- 
sible. Every person who wishes to avail 
himself or herself of its benefits, applies to 
one of the ward or mission visitors, and re- 
ceives from hima ticket with name, resi- 
dence andthe number of loaves to be given 
each day, stamped upon it. This ticket is 
daily presented at the office of the Mission, 
and the applicant, if worthy, receives a sup- 


ply of red tickets each of which, may be 
exchanged at another part of the establish- 
ment for a loaf of bread. If the applicant, is 
a stranger, or unreliable, he receives yellow 
tickets which may be likewise exchanged for 
bread, but with this difference ; that the man 
who deals out the loaves, breaks each one 
into several pieces as he passes it to him. 
This is because an entire loaf might be pawn- 
edforrum. Upwards ofa thousand loaves 
are distributed every day at the Five Points 
Mission House. 





InTRopucTIoN or New Breeps oF ANIMALS 
Into France.—A meeting of the society for 
introducing foreign domestic and other ani- 
mals into France, and inuring them to its 
climate, took place the other day. The so- 
ciety has 550 members. ‘I'he goats of An- 
gora, which are celebrated for their long, 
silky hair, and the flesh of which is consid- 
ered by the Turks as far superior to mutton, 
have lately been the object of great attention 
on the part of the society, who have now a 
flock of forty on their way to France, in ad- 
dition to sixteen which have been presented 
to the society by Abd-el-Kader, so that the 
naturalization of this valuable animal will be 
tried on an extensive scale, both in France 
and Algeria. The society is also engaged in 
procuring from Peru a flock of lamas, and 
alpacas, the wool of which is found to be so 
valuable. The introduction into France of 
the silk-worm known by the name of Bom- 
byx cynthia has also been the object of great 
attention. . 





Sacaciry or a Hen.—A Spanish hen, 
which was agreat favorite with her mistress, 
was accustomed to be fed with a dainty meal 
every time she laid an egg. Chucky soon 
found this out, and would go to her nest and 
sit there a few minutes, and then come forth 
chuckling as loud as if she had performed a 
great feat, and for a day or two gother usual 
reward; but on no egg being found on sev- 
eral occasions, it was suspected that Mrs. 
Chucky was playing false; and her usual 
feed being withheld, it was found that: for 
two or three times together on the same day, 
shé would repeat the dodge of going and 
sitting for a short time on her nest, and then 
come forth chuckling as lound as she could 
for her expected reward: 

, Poultry Chronicle. . 





WHO IS VICTORIA. 

Victoria is the daughter of the Duke of 
Kent, who was the son of George the III, 
who was the grandson of George II, who 
was the son of Princess Sophia, who was 
the cousin of Anne, who was the sister of 
William and Mary, who was the daughter 
and son-in-law of James II, who was the 
son of Mary, who was the grand daughter of 
Margaret, who was the daughter of Henry 
VIH, who was the son of Henry VII, who 
was the son of the Earl of Richmond, who 
was the son of Catharine, widow of Henry 
¥, who was the son of Henry IV, who was 
cousin of Richard II, who was the grandson 
of Edward III, who was the son of Edward 
II, who was the son of Henry III, who was 
the son John, who was the son of Henry the 
II, who was the son of Matilda, who was 
the daughter of Henry I, who was the broth- 


er of William Rufus, who was the son of 


William the Conqueror, who was the bas- 
tard son of the Duke of Normandy by a 
tanner’s daughter of Valaise. 





Tue Roya Baron or Beer.—The baron of 
beef, which from time immemorial has 
formed the principal Christmas dish of the 
sovereign of England, was this year supplied 
by Mr. Minton, of Peascod street, Windsor, 
butcher to Her Majesty. It was cut from 
the carcass of a fine highland ox, fed by his 
royal highness Prince Albert, at the Model 
Farm, in the Home Park. The baron 
weighed precisely 60 stone, or 840 lbs., and 
judges pronounced the meat to be of very 
superior quality. The baron was put down 
before an enormous fire on Saturday after- 
noon, and for fourteen hours was watched 
and basted by relays of assistants, under the 
superintendence of the head roasting-cook. 
After the baron is taken upand allowed suffi- 
cient time to cool, comes the operation of 
paring and trimming, which materially im- 
proves its outward appearance. Placed on 
a dish as large as an ordinary sized table, it 
isthendecorated. The royal cipher is traced 
round the edges of the dish; the holly and 
mistletoe apparantly sprout from the out- 
side fat of the meat ; the baron is then 
duly placed on the side-board of the dining 
room of Windsor Castle, where her-Majesty 
the Queen and the royal circle partake of the 
Christmas banquet. {London News. 





Welenuts or Exuisition Pouttry.—Three 
years since the Rev. John Robinson exhibi- 
ted a white gander at Birmingham weighing 
294 lbs., Mr. Terry of Aylesburry, at the 
Cambridge Show, a fortnight since, exhibited 
three birds weighing in ordinary condition 
57 lbs. The Hon. and Rev. S. W. Lawley, 
in 1851, at Birmingham, showed Dorking 
hens of 82 lbs. Mr. Brand’s prize pens of 
young turkeys at Cambridge, one cock and 
two hens in each, averaged 50 lbs. the pen. 
Mr. Mortimer Ford’s Aylesbury ducks, at 
the same show, weighed 22 Ib., all but 7+ lbs. 
each. At Norwich, Mr. Cannell’s three old 
turkeys weighed 54 lbs., and Mr. Fairlie’s, 
53 Ibs. [Poultry Chronicie. 








A Turkey Story.—One of our subscribers 
in Montague, Mr. Alonzo Payne, writes us 
that a turkey belonging to him was blown 
from a tree during the storm of the night of 
December 3d, to the ground, where it was 
buried ten feet under the snow, and there 
remained without food for thirty-three days, 
until the thaw of January 4th, when it was 
enabled to extricate itself from its long con- 
finement, and the night following to take a 
respectable seat with its feathered tribe, on 
that self-same tree, about 25 feet from the 


d. Who cantella larger turkey story ? 
Pte Tieroentald Canetes, 
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Serap-Daok, 


‘A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 











Porticat.—Here is a short poem of a ter- 
ribly tragic nature, and the style in which it 
is written is most frightfully clear and sim- 
ple : 

I saw him bare his throat, and seize 
The blue, cold, gleaming steel, 

And grimly try the tempered edge 
He was so soon to feel. 


He raised on high the glittering blade, 
Then first I found a tongue— 
‘‘Hold, madman! stay the frantic deed !” 
I cried, and forth I sprang. 


He heard me—but he heeded not! 
One glance around he gave ; 

And, ere I could arrest his hand, 
He had—begun to shave! 





Not Bav.—A correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Times, from Burlington, Vt., relates 
the following : 

I am reminded—speaking of cheese—of a 
little anecdote the stage driver told me yes- 
terday. We were passing an old farm house 
with an untidy yard and dilapidated out- 
buildings, when he said : 

“A Boston man got off a pretty cute 
speech on the owner of that place t’other 
day.” 

‘* What was it ?” I asked. 

‘“ Why, he called at the house to buy a 
cheese, but when he came to look at the lot, 
hejeconcluded he didn’t want ’em, they was 
so full ef ‘skippers.’ . So he made an ex- 
cuse and was going away, when the farmer 
said to him: 

“¢ Look here,*mister, how can I get my 
cheese down to Boston the cheapest ?” 

‘‘The gentleman looked at the stuff a mo- 
ment, and saw the maggots squirming and 
said : 

‘* Well, I don’t know; let ’em be a day or 
two and you candrive ’em right down!” 

It seemed to me the answer was some- 
what “ pertinent on the occasion.” 





Hap wim tHat Time.—The Boston Post 
tells the following: Rev. Mr. Foster of Sa- 
lem, was a facetious man, and usually ready 
at a joke and repartee. He had a parishion- 
er, a carpenter by trade, pretty well stocked 
with ready wit, and, withal, somewhat given 
to boasting. One day, while at work for his 
minister, hewing a stick of timber, the car- 
penter.was boasting in his usual style of the 
marvels that he couldperform. The Pastor, 
to put an extinguisher upon him, said, “* Gov- 
ernor, (his nickname) do you think you 
could make a devil?” ‘ Make a devil!” re- 
sponded the Governor, ‘“‘ why yes, oh yes!” 
(his broad ax mowing a little more rapidly,) 
‘here, put up your foot—you want the least 
alteration of any manI ever saw!” It was 
rare that the minister came off second best 
in such encounters, but he did this time. 


A Cannon Cuarcep.— Who is that lady ?” 
said Blucher to an elbow. friend, fixing his 
eyes upon her. 

“That is Miss Sparkle, the daughter of 
one of our cannons,” was the reply; at 
which the shocking old Field Marshal thun- 
dered forth with a roaring laugh, 

“A Cannon’s daughter! By Joye,I thought 
so, she looks so well charged with grape!” 








A Rea Buzssine to Mortuers.—Couldn’t 
somebody invent a soap which would enable 
Mammas to get their Daughters off their 
hands ? {Punch. . 





LINES BY MILTON IN HIS OLD AGE. 
——~o— 
I am old and blind! 
Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown, 
Afflicted and deserted of my mind— 
Yet I am not cast down. 


I am weak, yet strong ; 
I murmur not that Ino longer see ; 
Poor, old and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme! to Thee! 


O merciful One ! 
When men are farthest, then Thou art most near; 
When friends pass by—my weakness shun— 
The chariot I hear. 


Thy glorious face 
Is leaning towards me—and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling place, 
And there is no more night. 


On my bended knee 
I recognize thy purpose clearly shown— 
My vision thou hast dimmed that I may see 
Thyself, Thyself alone. 


I have naught to fear, 
This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing— 
Beneath it I am almost sacred—here 

Can come no evil thing. 


Oh! I seem to stand 
Trembling where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 
Wrapped in the radiance of thy sinless land, 
Which eye hath never seen. 


Visions come and go— 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng— 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song. 


It is nothing, nothing, 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes, 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow, 
The earth in darkness lies. 


In a purer clime : 
My being fills with rapture—waves of thought, 
Roll in upon my spirit—strains sublime 

Break over me unsought. 


Give me now my lyre! 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine, 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire 
Lit by no skill of mine. 





WHAT IS A LETTER? 


What is a letter? Let affection tell! 

A tongue that speaks for those who absent dwell; 
A silent language uttered to the eye, 

Which envious distance would in vain deny ; 
A link to bind where circumstances part, 

A nerve of feeling stretched from heart to heart, 
Formed to convey, like an electric chain, 

The mystic flash—the lightning of the brain— 
A thrill at once through its remotest link, 

The throb of passion, by a drop of ink. 





THE BLOOM OF AGE. 

A good woman never grows old. Years 
may pass over her head, but if virtue and 
benevolence dwell in her heart, she is as 
cheerful as when the spring time of life 
opened to her view. When we look upon a 
good woman we never think of her age; 
she looks as charming as when the rose of 
youth bloomed on her cheek. That rose 
has not faded yet—it never willfade. Inher 
family she is the light and delight. In her 
neighborhood, she is the friend and benefac- 
tor. In the church, the devout worshipper 
and the exemplary Christian. Oh, who does 
not respect.and love the woman who has 
passed her days in acts of kindness and 
mercy—who has been the friend of God and 
man—whose whole life has been a scene of 
kindness and love, a devotion to truth and 
religion? We repeat,such a woman can 
not grow old. She will always be fresh and 
buoyant in spirits, and active in humble 
deeds of mercy and benevolence. 









THE MAN WHO KISSED THE THREE GIRLS. 
— j= 


A young man who boarded at a house in 
the country, where were three very coy 
damsels, who seemed to imagine that men 
were such terrible creatures it was a sin to 
look upon them, was one afternoon accosted 
by an acquaintance, and asked what he 
thought of the young ladies with whom he 
boarded. He replied that they were very 
shy and reserved. 

“*So they are,” returned the other, “so 
much so that no gentleman can get near 
enough to them to see the color of their 
eyes.” 

“That may be,” said the good looking 
boarder, “‘ but I’ll bet a million I can kiss all 
three without any trouble.” 

“That you nor no other man can do,” 
cried his friend. 

The other was positive, and invited his 
friend to the house to witness the achieve- 
ment. 

They entered the parlor together, and the 
three maids were all at home, sitting beside 
their mother, all looking as prim and demure 
as old John Rogers at the stake. 

Our hero assumed a very grave aspect al- 
most to dejection, and looking fixedly at the 
clock, breathed a sigh as deep as algebra, 
and as long as a female dialogue at a street- 
door. His singular deportment attracted 
the attention of the girls, who cast their 
slow opening eyes upon his countenance. 
Perceiving the impression he had made, he 
turned to his companion and said, in a sol- 
lemn tone, 

‘Tt wants but three minutes of the time!” 

“Do you speak of dinner?” said the old 
lady, laying down her sewing work. 

‘< Dinner ?” said he with a bewildered as- 
pect, and pointing, as if unconsciously, with 
curled forefinger at the clock. 

A silence ensued during which the female 
part of the house glared at the young man 
with irrepressible curiosity. 

**You will see me decently interred,” said 
he, again turning to his friend. 

His friend was as much* puzzled as any 
body present, and his embarrassment added 
to the intended effect ; but the old lady being 
no longer able to contain herself, cried, 

“ Mr. C——, pray what do you speak of?” 

‘** Nothing,” answered he, in a lugubrious 
tone, “‘ but that last night a spirit appeared 
unto me!” Here the girls rose to their feet 
and drew near. “And the spirit gave me 
warning that I should die exactly at twelve 
o’clock to day, and you see it wants but half 
a minute of that time !” 

The girls turned pale, and their hidden 
sympathies were at once awakened for the 
doomed. They stood chained to the spot, 
looking alternately at the clock and at the 
unfortunate youth. He then walked up to 
the eldest of the girls, and taking by the 
hand, bade her a very solemn farewell. He 
also imprinted a kiss upon her quivering 
lips, which she did not attempt to resist. He 
then bade the socond and third farewell, in 
the same tender and affectionate manner. 

His object was achieved, and that moment 
the clock struck 12. Hereupon he looked 
around surprised, and ejaculated, 

** Who would have believed that an appari- 
tion would tell sucha lie! It was probably 
the ghost of Annanias or Sapphira.” 

It was some time before the sober maids 
understood the joke, and when they did they 
evinced no resentment. The first kiss broke 
the ice ; and thanks to the ghost, they dis- 
covered there was some pleasure in a 
bearded cheek. 


Narrow Sovuts.—It is with narrow-souled 
people as with a narrow-necked bottle, the 
less they have in them, the more noise they 
make in pouring it out, ali 
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ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON other. They were not afraid, not terrified, 


. 
——_e—— 


When Stuart was painting Washington’s 
portrait, he was rallied one day by the Gen- 
eral for his slow work. The painter pro- 
tested that the picture could not advance 
until the canvas was dry, and that there 
must be some delay. Upon arriving the 
next morning, Stuart turned his canvas and 
discovered to his great horror, the picture 
was spoiled. 

‘“* General,” said he, “ somebody has held 
the picture to the fire.” 

Washington summoned his negro valet 
Sam, and demanded of him, in great indigna- 
tion, who had dared to touch the portrait. 
The trembling Sam, replied, that chancing 
to overhear Washington’s expression of im- 
patience at the slowness of the work, and the 
response of the artist that it must be dry 
before it could go on, he had ventured to put 
the canvas before the fire. Washington, 
with great anger, dismissed him, and told 
him not to show his face again. 

But the next day, after Stuart had arrived 
and was preparing to work, Washington rang 
the bell, and sent for Sam. He came in 
abashed andtrembling. The President drew 
a a? Silver watch from his pocket, and 
said : 

“Come here,Sam. Take this watch, and 
whenever you look at it, remember that your 
master, in a moment of passion, said to you 
what he now regrets, and that he was not 
ashamed to confess that he had done so.” 


ENDURING AFFECTION. 
—_o— 

Tue following interesting incident, is from 
an article by “ W.,” a correspondent of the 
Journal of Commerce : 

There is a memory of the old church in 
which we worshipped, yesterday, connected 
with this old man who will be buried to- 
morrow, that seemed to me very touching 
when I heard it related last night. Sixty 
years ago, there was a voice in the choir that 
thrilled his heart every Sunday morning, so 
that he listened to it more than the words 
of the'song. He was a'stout, strong man, and 
yet he was a child in the presence of that 
country maiden, and he loved her with ex- 
ceeding joy. He served her father, not so 
long as Jacob for Leah, yet with no less de- 
votion, and for a while with no more success. 
One day the farmer’s family had gone to visit 
a friend, some ten miles distant, and not 
having room in their wagon, they had re- 
turned, leaving Lucy to be sent for. And 
toward evening, the old man, the young man 
I should say—how strange this tale of his 
youth seems to me who have always known 
him as old—the young man was sent for her, 
and having taken her into the wagon with 
him, started in return. 

Five miles of the road were accomplished, 
when the gloom of a tempest surrounded 
them, and a storm burst on them with terri- 
ble fury. There was no better shelter for a 
mile, save the old church, that stood alone on 
the hill, and thither he urged his horse, with 
difficuity and no small danger. 

They reached the door, which was never 
closed—forthe house of God, in those days, 
was always open—and the girl found shelter, 
while he secured the horse in safety under 
the shed, and returned to her. 

He had never told her of his love, and now 
was a fair opportunity. In the wild flashes 
of the lightning, the little church gleamed 
out on the valleys that it overlooked, like a 
silent, calm mother, to keep all safe in the war 
of the elements. Noone who caught sight 
of it that night, dreamed that it was occu- 
pied; but there were two hearts in it that 
commenced to beat in unison that night at the 
altar where they pledged their love to each 














though the tempest was fearful, and though 
every window gleamed luridly in the con- 
stant flashes of the lightning. With arms 
folded around each other, they knelt there 
still. It was a holy night, to which in after 
years their souls recurred with never ceas- 
ing joy. 

Yes—sneer—laugh—blaspheme that holy 
love, poor miserable dogs of the world’s 
whipping, who have never felt the blessed- 
ness of pure, warm, woman’s love, but know 
that during the sixty years of Sabbaths that 
man worshipped God at the same altar, he 
never forgot that night, nor failed to thank 
God for that tempest. 

And to-morrow when they carry him into 
the church again, and lay him down prone 
at the altar foot, whereby he knelt with the 
maiden he loved so long ago, if his old bones 
revive not at the blessed touch, if his old 
heart thrill not with the remembered love, if 
his old cheek grow not warm with the balmy 
breath, if his old eyes smile not with the old 
love, if he be there still, calm, dead, yet I tell 
you there is an altar, a church, a land, where 
they two will be kneeling together to-mor- 
row, where their eyes will be radiant with 
love, where their lips will be eloquent with 
rapturous song! ‘“ Again and yet again,” 
saith Joe Willis, looking over my shoulder 
as [ wrote— I thank my God for the immor- 
tality of our love.” 





SAGACITY OF AN ELEPHANT. 
agian: 

We passed an elephant working on the 
road, and it was most interesting to watch 
the half reasoning brute ; he was tearing out 
large roots from the ground by means of a 
chain and hook, fastened round his neck 
with a species of collar. He pulled like a 
man or rather like a number of men, with a 
succession of steady halls, throwing his 
whole weight into it, and almost going down 
on his knees, turning round every now and 
then to see what progress he was making. 
Really the instinct displayed by the elephant 
in its domestic state is little short of reason 
in its fullest sense. There is no doubt they 
do think and also act upon experience and 
memory, and their capacity seems to in- 
crease in an extraordinary degree from their 
intercourse with man. The remarkable 
nicety and trouble they take in squaring 
and arranging the blocks of hewn stone 
when building a bridge is incredible, unless 
seen ; they place them with as much skill as 
any mason, and will return two or three 
times to give the finishing touches when 
they think the work is not quite perfect. 
They retire a few yards and consider what 
they have effected, and you almost fancy 
you can detect them turning their sagacious 
old noddles on one side, and shutting one 
eye in a knowing manner, to detect any ir- 
regularity in the arrangement. 





During the last war,a Quaker was on 
board an American ship engaged in close 
combat with an enemy. He preserved his 
peace principles calmly until he saw a stout 
Briton climbing up the vessel by a rope 
which hung overboard. Seizing a hatchet. 
the Quaker looked over the side of the ship 
and remarked : “ Friend, if thee wants that 
piece of rope, thee may have it,” when suit- 
ing the action to the word, he cut off the 
rope and down went the poor fellow to his 
long watery home! 





A married lady fourd her two sons quar- 
relling, and inhopes of putting an end to 
their differences, uttered the following :— 
** You young rascals, if you don’t desist di- 
rectly, I’ll tell both your fathers.” 
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OLIVE OIL FOR SNAKE BITES 


—_——— 





_ Somx months since you published interest- 
ing articles on the subject of poisonous snake 
bites. I concur in the opinion you expressed 
that the best known remedy for such a seda- 
tive poison is whiskey or other alcoholic 
stimulant—drank to intoxication in most 
cases. 

Another remedy : Apply (when practica- 
ble) around the wounded limb a ligature to 
retard the flow of the poison with the blood 
toward the heart, give the patient a table 
spoonful of pure olive oil every half hour 
until relieved, commencing as soon as pos- 
sible after the infliction of the bite; at the 
same time oil is to be rubbed on and about 
the surface of the wound. An intelligent 
physician informs me that during his resi- 
dence on the Brazos River for many years, 
he used this remedy with uniform success. 
During one year five or six of his own 
slaves were bitten by what he believes to 
have been poisonous serpents, such as moc- 
casins, rattlesnakes, cotton-mouths, &c., 
and were promptly relieved by the olive oil. 
The toe of a negro girl, bitten by a cotton 
mouth serpent, (such is the popular name) 
sloughed off the day after the bite—the olive 
oil relieved her. In short, he says he has 
never known the remedy to fail. I give the 
information for what it is worth: Let the 
unfortunate try it, if no better remedy is at 


hand. Lacon. 
GALVESTON, Texas. {Scientific American. 





Sxrimpinc.—The greatest parsimony in 
the matter of names, occurred a few years 
ago in a country village of our acquain- 
tance. A woman quite noted for skrimping 
her husband as well as her children, having 
given birth to a child some two or three 
winter months before, was’ called on by a 
neighbor one winter day, and the conversa- 
tion between the two women naturally 
enough turned upon domestic matters.— 
Among other things the name of the infant 
was asked. The mother at once replied— 
“*Oh, la! Mrs. C., we haven’t given it any 
name yet. I kind o’ thought I would wait 
and see if it would winter through.” 





How To rinp One’s Re.ations.—An old 
man named Raddleburn, in New-York, be- 
coming apprehensive that he hadnot a single 
relation in the world, published an advertise- 
ment desiring that all who could claim kin- 
dred with the Raddleburn family should come 
forward, as there was a fortune of $150,000 
to be divided among them; and in less than 
24 hours he was visited by no less than six 
aunts, nineteen uncles, twenty-nine nephews, 
ninety-four nieces, and one hundred and sev- 
enty-five cousins. 





Po.itengss.—While the rain poured in 
torrents, the umbrella of a gentleman struck 
the hat of another standing on the sidewalk, 
and knocked it into the gutter, where it filled 
with water. The person picked up his hat 
and coolly said : 

‘¢ What do you ask for that 2" ; 

“T ask your pardon,” replied the gent— 
which so well suited the owner of the wet 
beaver that no further parley was necessary. 





How To Prove a Lover.—In order to try 
your lover’s affection for you, take an op- 
portunity of dancing some evening continu- 
ally with somebody else, or of otherwise 
flirting, while, in the meantime, you snub 
and slight him. If this conduct does not 
destroy his regard for you, he loves you in- 
deed sincerely ; but he is a fool; and don’t 
you have him. 
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Tue Casumerian Rose O1w.—The essen- 
tial oil, or celebrated ottar of roses, made in 
Cashmere, is considered superior to any 
other ; a circumstance not surprizing, as, 
according to Hugel, the flower is here pro- 
duced of surpassing fragrance as well as 
beauty. A large quantity of rose water 
twice distilled is allowed to run off into an 
open vessel, placed over-night in a cool run- 
ning stream, and inthe morning the oil is 
found floating on the surface in minute 
specks, which are taken off very carefully 
by means of a blade of the sword-lily. When 
cool it is of a dark-green color, and as hard 
as resin, not becoming liquid at a tempera- 
ture below that of boiling water. Between 
500 and 600 pounds weight of leaves are re- 
quired to produce one ounce of the ottar. 





Ir is often made a subject of complaint 
that ministers of the Gospel participate in 
political matters. An anecdote of a Rev. 
Mr. Field, who lived in Vermont several 
years ago, contains a good reply. As the 
reverend gentleman went, at a time, to de- 
posit his vote, the officer who received it be- 
ing a friend and parishioner, but of opposite 
politics, remarked, “I am sorry Mr. Field 
to see you here.” ‘* Why?” asked Mr. F. 
‘* Because,” said the officer, “ Christ said that 
his kingdom was not of this world.” ‘‘ Has 
no one a right to vote,” asked Mr. F., “ un- 
less he belongs to the kingdom of Satan ?” 





“ Recollect, sir,” said a tavern keeper to a 
coach passenger who had only a glass of 
water, and not remembering the waiter— 
“ Recollet, sir, if you lose your purse, you 
didn’t pull it out here!” 





“Sal,” said one girl to another, “I am so 
glad I have no beau, now.” ‘* Why so?” 
asked the other. ‘ Oh,cause,I can eat as 
many onions as | please.” 
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PRODUCE MARKET. 


TuEspay, January 30, 1855. 

The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 

The market was very lively the latter part of last week, 
and though a little dull this week, it is still much more 
active than a week ago. 

There is no change in potatoes worth mentioning, the 
supply being good for the prices. We saw some very fine 
White Mercers, which have just begun to come in market. 
White Pink Eyes are still very scarce, being mostly 
bought up for seed. Of turnips there is a superabundant 
supply. Dealers who bought up large quantities a while 
ago for the sake of speculation, are not likely to realize 
much profit. They are holding on, however, in hope of a 
favorable change. Other kinds of vegetables remain 
about the same, except being a little more active. 

For the apple market the weather has been quite unfa 
vorable of late ; it is better to-day, however. There is no 
variation of any account. 

Butter, eggs, and cheese, same as last week. 

VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, New-Jersey Mercers, $3 50@ 
$375 P bbl.; Western Mercers, $3 25@$3 75; White 
Mercers, $3 50 ; NovaScotia Mercers, $1 10 ® bush. ; N.J. 
Carters, $3 50@$375 P bbl.; Washington Co. do., $300@ 
$3 25; Junes, $3 50; Western Reds, $2 50@$2 75; 
White Pink Eyes, $3 25@$350; Yellow Pink Eyes, $275 
@$3 ; Long Reds, $212@$2 50; Virginia, Sweet Pota- 
toes, none ; Philadelphia, $4 00@$450; Turnips, Ruta 
Baga $1 37@175; White, $1 00@$1 25; Onions, White, 

$425; Red, $2 25@$2 75; Yellow, $3 25; Cabbages, 
$5@$8 P 100; Beets, $1 25 P bbl.; Carrots, $1; Pars- 
nips, $1 25. 
Fruits.—Apples, Spitzenbergs and Greenings, $2 50@ 
$3 00 P bbl.; Russets and Gilliflowers, $2 25@$2 50. 
Butter, Orange Co., 21@24c. Pib.; Western, 15@186. ; 
Eggs, 280. # doz; Cheese, 10c.@llc, F h, 
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NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


Wepnespay January 31, 1855. 

There is much greater activity in the market to-day, 
owing to the delightful weather, which contrasts most 
strikingly with that of last week. The effect is to advance 
prices full ic. per lb., a difference which a change of 
weather may make at anytime. 

There is about the same number of animals in market as 
last week ; but generally speaking, of very inferior quali- 
ty. We noticed, however, one superior lot, which de- 
serves particular notice. They were 58 in number, from 
Ross Co., Ohio, and fed by Dennis McConnel & Sons. Of 
these, 15 were sold to James Erwin, for $145a piece, and 
three for $400—for 12c.@12}c. per lb. None were sold 
less than llc. while the average weight was estimated to 
be 1,000 lbs. dressed. One pair weighed at home 4,380 
lbs. They were shipped at Columbus last Thursday, and 
came through at a cost of $15 each. Mr. McConnell in. 
formed us that he shall realize 40c. # bushel, for the corn 
with which they were fed, which he thinks equal to 60c., 
the home market price. He will bring on as many more 
next week of the same quality. 

Much credit is due this gentleman for honoring the 
market with such stock, when inferior animals are more 
profitable ; and too great encouragement can not be given 
to those who, aside from other things, prefer to gratify 
pride rather than purse. 

The following are about the highest and lowest prices: 

Superior quality beef is selling at..... 103}@11c. P b. 





Wer Ue aces ce co pceess 9@l10}c. do. 
Inferior do. Ge ae settargcere 74@9c. do. 
Cows and Calves: ...6..00.55.507. 603% $30@$60. 
Re ee ea F SEP 4c. @6c 
NY eiachin <trbign + 20nkap aimanade sass ithe $3 50@$8 
OD i ony senna Sandee ensts anal $2 50@$6 


Owing to circumstances, Mr. Allerton was unable to 
furnish us the statistics. The number of cattle in market 
we should judge to be from 1,400 to 1,500. 

The report of sales for the week, at Browning’s, are as 
follows : 


Sheep and Lambs..............6+ arent eee oe 2464 
PT OG 5 SOTTO. CLUE, ER Se ER 393 
Re ee TOT ee eee er Pare Ke te 30 
COME BU COCs vie i ER Dt HR 25 
The following sale were made at Chamberlain’s : 
GE I I oii oe go's (dab kui 8@10ic. 
76 Cows and Calves............00.000. $20@$60 
GOI SIMO sa << tie ko ccetn “sccug ne séges Gans $2@$6. 
STOW oats eo te eee 44@7c. 
ee 


SHEEP MARKET. 


Wednesday, January 31, 1855. 
The market was good all last week, and still continues 
the same. The supply has scarcely been equal to the 
demand, and to-day is quite moderate. The prospect is 
equally good for the week to come. 


The following are the sales by Samuel McGraw sheep, 
broker at Brownings : 





A NOD os 6 cisdipnk So's sts eoiice cueneetate 97 00 
48 Sheep and Lambs......... Sele ewaees 172 37 
120 = do. SS PE Ae Pe RES 217 50 
BON sc <x scce esvces ts cebensacetas 7 00 
ROOD « oh dos ceeds ociccsueus Mguletes 262 50 
ENE coc: co cccckcnpocarececsuoress 141 75 
USS BIOs cose r cc cdc8 eee. neces css covert 441 25 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, §c., &¢ 
Flour and Meal— 
















State, common brands..............+++5+ 8 25 @ 8 37 
State, straight brands............. .. 837 @— — 
State, favorite brands. . 837 @—— 
Western, mixed do..............eeee eee 8 37}@— — 
Michigan and Indiana, straight do...... . 875 @9— 
Michigan, fancy brands................-. 8 933 @— — 
Ohio, common to good brands........... & 623@ 9 — 
Ohio, fancy brands...............-2.6+0+ ——@912 
Chio, Indiana, and Michigan, extra do...— — @ 9 50 
Genesee, fancy brands...............-. 9 00 @ 9 75 
Genesee, extra brands...... eee set 10 50@11 50 
Canada, (in bond,) ..........eeeeeeeeeees 8 62 @ 8 75 
BMRA P WIG oic0nk «Saksds 56 ses tyes eee dk 9— @— — 
GOOFBCtOWN.......0. cr eccesceccnceses evens 9—- @9 — 
Petersburg City... 2.060 ccccencdee scons 9— @— — 
chinond Country.........-..eeeeee eens ——@87 
PUMA Ss. ca luhentes caps che cwvesne —— @87% 
Baltimore, Howard-Street......... ..... —— @8%5 
VN vie iin coos 50 cage ve usshase ouaes nes 50 @— — 
Corn Meal, Jersey.........--..-00+ sees 475 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine.............++++- 475 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ #% punch.— — @22 — 
Grain— 
Wheat, White Genesee......... P. bush. 2 50 @ 2 55 
Wheat, do. Canada, (in bond, .......... —— @220 
Wheat, Southern, White .-. 22% @WZ— 
Wheat, Ohio, White... —- — @— — 
Wheat, Michigan, Whi . 240 @ 2 32 
Rye, Northern........... . 138 @— — 
Corn, Round Yellow. si....55 . 106 @.1 06 
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Corn, Round White........... Sve Sade’ —— @ 1 04 
Corn, Southern. White..............-...— — @— 99 
Corn, Southern Yellow..... — 98 @— 99 
Corn, Southern Mixed.....:............— —-— = — 
Corn, Western Mixed.........+-+.s++++ — 97 @—98 
Corn, Western Yellow.........-- s+. —- @O— — 
PS ee eS ee aundss 1%3 @— — 
Oats, River and Canal...........-ss-«+- — 55 @— 57 
Oats, New-Jersey........--.2eeeeeeeeees — 48 @— 52 
ate; Westerns. s.cc'. ss. wt ccecccsccccs — 55 @— 57 
Peas, Black-Eyed.............. % bush. 2 12. @— — 
umber— : 
Timber, ite Pine... .... cubic ft.— 18 @— 24 
EE OU ack sceaatccaset ester severe. _—25 @— 30 
Timber, Grand Island, W. O -.-—35 @— 38 
Fimber, Geo. Yel. Pine,..,....(by cargo)— 18 @— 22 
YARD SELLING PRICES 
Timber, Oak Scantling.......... # M. ft. 30 — : 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern.............. 1750 @19 75 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Worked............... —— @40 — 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked .... ....... 20 — @25 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear.......... 37 50 @42 50 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual........ 25 — @32 — 
Boards, North River, Box ..:............ 16— @18 — 
Boards, Albany Pine.............. P pce.— 14 @— 20 
Boards, City Worked ....... pie eg dio o bin gts — 22 @— 23 
Boa ds, do. narrow, clear ceiling......... —— @—2% 
Plank, do. narrow, clear flooring......... —3 @— — 
Plank, Albany Pine.............--+++-+++ — 24 @— 30 
Plank, City Worked..........-.-+++++ +: —24 @— 29 
Plank, Albany Spruce........---.++-+++- —17 @—% 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked..........-.- —22 @—%4 
Shingles, Pine, sawed........-.- # bunch. 225 @ 275 
Shingles, Pine, split and shaved.......... 275 @ 3— 
Shingles Cedar, 3 ft. Ist qual’....... P M.24 — @28 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality.......... 22 — @25 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality.......... 19 — @21 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality.......... 17 — @18 — 
Shingles, Company, 3 ft........-+---+¢++- 32—- @—— 
Shingles, Cypress, 2 ft.........-.---++++- 15— @16 — 
Shingles, Cypress.3 ft.........-..-++- +++ 20 — @22 — 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe......-...-.---+- 72— @—— 
Staves, White Oak Hhd.........-...+-+++ 9 — @—— 
Staves, White Oak Bbl.............----- 60 — @— — 
Staves, Red Oak Hhd............--.+--++ 35 — @— — 
Heading, White Oak. ..........s++-seeees 70— @—— 
Beef, Mess, Country, ....--.----- #% bbl. 9— @11 — 
Beef, Mess, City. .... be uae es teweS cele an 10 — @— — 
ee CBS, OXtIA....02 ccccwececeeccece 16 — @— — 
Beef, Prime, Country, ...-..eeee serene em —@T— 
Beef, Prime, City............seseesssees —— @— — 
Beef, Prime Mess.......++..++++++ # tce.23 — @%4% — 
Pork, Prime.......-..ccccsvecccocsesees 12 3 @— — 
Pork, Clear. ........ ceceeccceccccecccece 14 — @— — 
Pork, Prime Mess..........-++++++2-+.- —— @— — 
Lard, Ohio, prime, in barrels....... P b.— 10 @— — 
Hams, Pickled......... cececcsseseceeee —- —@a— — 
Shoulders, Pickled.............-++.++++- —— @—— 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............. ® bbl.— — @— — 
Beef, Smoked. <i. 66.000 056-00 wccves P b.— — @— — 
Butter, Orange County.........+.-.+s++- — 244 @— 2% 
Cheese, fairto prime...........-...-+++5 — 9@— 10} 
Ordinary to fair..... -.-.....+. P100b 262 @2 75 
GOOd tO PFIME ....... ..eeee ee cereveees 4 62} 
Salt— 
Turks Island. .05 0. oe. ees ee ®% bush.— — @— 52 
WE AMR os i ere OR ec te aes —— @—— 
Liverpool, Ground.. ..........+++ # sack. 120 @ 11% 
Liverpool, Fine..........00--.+eecess sees 145 @ 1 60 
8 Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s................ 162 @ 1 67 
ugar— 
Bt; CUObR so ssi las tA eee RS P b.— — @ — 
ROIS. oo vig cin ogc gence. cécnuwes — H@— 5t 
Cuba Muscovado.........2.. 2+ sevceee — 44@— 5% 
Porto Rico ......... <8 xpaatee ano aa — 5@— & 
Havana, White............ a scech semana — i@— 8 
Havana, Brown and Yellow....... wee - 5 @— FT 
Te ee er eres ieee eee, -- 51@— 5 
Brazil, White............. cee sesevese — 6@— 7 
METUEEE TIRE | oo. ao a c:ncas cnennaeatnrn ned — 5@— 5% 
Tallow— 
American, Prime.............. +++. P h.— 122@— 123 
Tobacco— 
My es BeAr ere ee Pb —@— 8& 
Remtuehy isaac e caicd. sae. 6. Tost bs Sees'ss — 7@—10 
x and ......20seeeeeesee screen ceesens _ = = 
tt. Domingo. ....2 .c-.ee ceceeveeseecees — @— 
oa 5 uasaks eagoaukes Cakeacs’ — 17 @— 2 
WOR so aac teks coh cisindnmanke teks eas — 40 @— 45 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers.......-.. —2% @1— 
Florida Sty, nee Geach epicct etecececeds — 15 @— 60 
Connecticut, pS OE CE CEE Ea — 6 @— 15 
Pennsylvania, Seed Leef...... deed capind -— @— = 
00: — 
American, Saxony Fleece.........-. P b.— 38 @— 42 
American, Full Merino...........- — 36 @— 37 
American, } and 4 Merino... ...--. .+++++ — 30 @— 33 
American, Native and ¢ Merino.......... —25 @— Ww 
Superfine, Pulled, Country.............-- — 30 @— 32 
No. 1, Pulled, Country. .........-.+..+00- — 26 @— 2% 
Advertisements. 





TERMs—(invariably cash before insertion): 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth 1 


Advertisements standing three months one-third léss. 


T a line. 
pa teh Tom counted at less than ten lines. 











VERGREEN TREES.—JOHN W. AD- 
AMS, PORTLAND, MAINE, will furnish—and forward 
art of the United States—Arbor Vit», Balsam Fir, 


fo any 
Ss Pine, Hemlock, Sugar Maple, and other Forest Trees, 
carefully packed, at reduced: rates. * priced lists gratis to appli- 
can 

February 1, 1855 TeeT7n 1195 
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Pree BRED ANIMALS 
PRIVATE SALE. 


Mount Fordham, Westchester County, 11 miles from City Hall, 
New-York, by Harlem Railroad. 


Having completed the sale of my domestic 
animals, as advertised in Catalogue of 1854. (excepting the Short 
Horn bull BALCO (9918), and at prices ly remu tive— 
for which I feel ful, not to the public of 
almost every State in the Union, but to the jas, Cuba, and 
the Sandwich Islands—I will issue, about the Ist of : 
next, A CATALOGUE FOR 1855, consisting of Short Horn 
bulls, and bull calves, (some of which beg hy my friend and 

associate, Mr. Becar); North Devon bulls, ball caMes, 

thdown rams, lk, Berkshire, and Essex swine, now 

ready for delivery, ofalmost all ages, and both sexes. This Cat- 
illustrated with portraits of my Prize animals. 

ost of the original animals of my b establishment 

Kesnintnacaliiy te my imlement, best adapted to themes 0 

ference to iy,im my judgment, bes a e use O 
this coun’ : 4 " — L. G. MORRIS. 
Junuary 23, 1855. 3— 


HORT HORN BULLS.—I have for sale 
three young, = ape ay Wm wae en BU! ld ages 
it s, eighteen months; colo’ n, 
rot, chiefly red «the et of SPLENDOR. ason of Vane Tem- 
i rt iD, 
ee OHN R. PAGE 


J 
n73— Sennett, Cayuga Co. N. Y. 


ATENT TRUCK CULTIVATOR. 
THE HOE SUPERSEDED. 

The attention of Gardeners and Farmers is invited to a new 
Machine (patent applied for) for tending by hand all kinds of 
vegetables that are grown in rows, as soon as the plants can be 
seen. It cuts up the weeds within a half inch of the growing 
plant, without moving or covering it or injuring the root. 

IT IS BELIEVED THAT ONE MAN CAN DO MORE 
WORK WITH ONE OF THESE MACHINES THAN SIX 
MEN CAN DO WITH HOES, and do it better. 

Growers of Onions, Carrots, Turnips, Parsnips, and all garden 
— are invited to inspect a Machine at the store of 

7601155 R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., N. Y. 


S GARDENER.—An Englishman who 
thoroughly understands the grewing of fruits, flowers and 
vegetables; alsothe management of green-houses and arepe- 
ries, with or without . Excellent testimonials as to ability 
steadiness can be givenifrequired. Will in or out 
ofthe house. A situation near the city paierred. Address 
W. SUMMERBEY, Bellport, L. I., where he is at present em- 
ployed. 72—75 














ILLOW PEELING MACHINE.—A 
; few Machines for peeling the BASKET WILLOW, 
either hy hand or horse power, will be furnished next Spring, if 
ordered immediately. 
Also Cuttings for planting, with full directions. 
2 GEO. J. COLBY, 
Jonesville, Vt. Jan. 16, 1855. 72-75 154 


ARGE SALE OF SHORT HORN 
STOCK AT AUCTION. 

The undersigned being about to remove his place of residence, 
will sell, at his present residence, (known as the A Farm,) 
in Barre, Mass., on THURSDAY. the Ist day of February next, 

P a ENTIRE HERD OF SHORT HORN STOCK, 
as follows : 

The high bred, full blood Durham bull DUKE, bey | E. P. 
Prentice, at Mount Hope, sired by Fairfax, (Contes. Herd Book, 
3734); he by Sir Thomas Fairfax (5186), which took the following 
premiums: At Otley, Eng.,3 guineas; at Leeds, 20 Sree 
and at Yorkshire, 30 sovereigns—and was never beaten. The 
dam of Duke was Matilda, (Vol. 5, p. 629,) which took the first 

at the Fair of the American Institute in 1843, sired 
ite Jacket, (5647); dam Heart, bred by the late Thomas Hol- 
lis, Esq., at Blythe, Eng. 
FORTY COWS, 


About half of which were sired by Duke, the remainder were 
mostly sired by the celebrated imported bull MONARCH. 

The above stock was selected with great care, not only as re- 
gards symmetry of form, but also for their extraordinary milking 
— ; and to guard against the i ssion that the 
will be kept from sale, the ENTIRE HERD will be sold with- 
out soanrse, and. = be ews by pees ee 7. age pad i- 
gree given he sale, offering an opportunity to stock-breeders 
to purchase animals of rare excellence. 

‘erms made known at ie =. CALVIN SANFORD. 


IEL BRACON, Auctioneer. 
Barre, Mass, Jan. 15, 1855. 71—72n1155 


ARMERS AND GARDENERS WHO 

can not get manure enough, will find a cheap and powerful 
substitute in the IMPROVED POUDRETTE madeyby the sub- 
scribers. The small quantity used, the ease with which it is 
applied, and the powerful stimulus it gives to vegetation, ren- 
ders it the cheapest and best manure in the world. It causes 
plants to come up quicker, to grow faster, to yield "heavier and 
ripen earlier than any other manure in the world, and unlike 
other fertilizers, it can be brought in direct contact with the 
plait. Three dollars’ worth is sufficient to manure an acre of 
corn. Price, delivered free of cartage or package on board of 
vessel or railroad in New-York city, $150 per barrel, for any 
quantity over six barrels. 1 barrel, $2; 2barrels, $350; 3 bar- 
rels, $5 00; 5 barrels, $800. A pamphlet with information and 
directions will be sent gratis and post-paid, to any one applying 
for the same. ; 

Address, the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 74 Cortland-street, New-York. 








WATERTOWN, Mass., Oct. 19 1854. 
vGeutlanae At the toeect of Sohn P. Cushing, 2oq., of thi 
emen— e request of Jo) y -, of this 
lace, I have, for the last five years, onan’ ‘from "you 200 
is of POUDRETTE per annum, which he has used upon his 
extensive and celebrated garden in this town. He gives it al- 
together the preference over every artificial manure, (Guano 
not sxcortens of it in the highest terms as a manure for 
the kitchen especi for \. 
am, _— vi ear A 
our ient, servant, 
70=121n1152 BENJAMIN DANA. 


Fancy FOWLS FOR SALE.—A variety 
bright 





of bred gy Forme n Spanish and Game Fowls, Se- 


ARM LANDS FOR SALE!!! 
THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
Is now prepared to sell 
OVER TWO MILLIONS OF ACRES 
oF 
PRAIRIE FARM LANDS, 
In Tracts of Forty Acres or upward, 
ON LONG CREDITS 
and 
AT LOW RATES OF INTEREST! 


They were granted by the Government, to encourage the 
building of this Railroad, which runs from the extreme North 
to the extreme South of the State of Illinois. The Road passes, 
from end to end, through the richest and most fertile Prairies of 
the State, dotted here and there with magnificent Oak Groves. 
The recent opening of nearly six hundred miles of the Compa- 
ny’s Railroad throws open their lands for cultivation, they being 
scattered foi several miles in width, on each side of the Road, 
throughout its entire length. 

The soil is a dark, rich mold, from one to five feet in depth, is 
gently rolling, and peculiarly fitted for grazing cattle and sheep, 
or the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, etc. 

The economy in cultivating and the productiveness of Illinois 
lands are well known. Trees are not required to be cut down, 
stumps grubbed, or stone picked off, as is generally the case in 
the cultivation of new land in the older States. The first crop 
of Indian corn, planted on the newly-broken sod, usually repays 
the cost of plowing and sometimes that of fencing. Wheat sown 
on the newly-turned sod is sure to yield very large profits. One 
man with a plow and two yoke of oxen will break one and a half 
to two acres per day. Contracts can be made for breaking, 
ready for corn or wheat, at from $2 to $2.50 per acre. By judi- 
cious management, farms may be broken and fenced the first, 
and under a HIGH STATE OF CULTIVATION the second 
year. 

Corn, grain, cattle, etc., will be forwarded at reasonable 
rates to Chicago, for the Eastern market, and to Cairo for the 
Southern. The larger yield on the cheap lands of Illinois over 
the high-priced lands in the Eastern and Middle States, is 
known to be much more than sufficient to pay the difference of 
transportation to the Eastern market. The rapid increase 
and growth of flourishing towns and villages along the line 
afford a substantial and growing home demand for farm -pro- 


duce. 
Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, 


and is a cheap and desirable fuel. 


PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 
The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to location, qual- 
ity, etc. Contracts for deeds may be made during the year 1855, 
stipulating the purchase money to be paid in five annual install- 
ments. The first tobecome due in two years from the date of 
contract, and the others annually thereafter. 
INTEREST WILL BE CHARGED AT ONLY 
TWO PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
Asa security for the performance of the contract, the first 
two years’ interest must be paid in advance, and it must be un- 
derstood that from one-tenth to one-fourth of the land purchased 
shall yearly be brought under cultivation. Longer credits, at 
six per cent. per annum, may be negotiated by special applica- 
tion. Twenty per cent. from the credit price will be deducted 
for cash. The Company’s construction bonds will be received 
as cash. 
Contracts have been made with responsible parties to keep 
on hand 
READY-FRAMED FARM DWELLINGS, WHICH CAN 
BE SET UP IN A FEW DAYS. 
They will be 12 feet by 20 feet, divided into one Living and 
three Bed Rooms, and will cost complete—set up on the ground 
chosen anywhere along tho Road, $150 in cash, exclusive of 
transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at pro- 
portionate rates. The Company will forward all the materials 
for such buildings over their Road promptly, charging for the 
cheapest class at the rate ef 11 cents for every mile trans- 
ported. 
Special arrangements with dealers have been made to supply 
those purchasing the Company’s lands with fencing materials, 
agricultural tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quantity, at 
the LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICFS. 





It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of inter- 
est, charged for these lands, will enable a man with a few hun- 
dred dollars in cash and ordinary industry, to make himself inde- 
pendent before all the purchase money becomes due. In the 
mean time, the rapid settlement of the country will probably 
have increased their value four or five fold. When required an 
experienced person will accompany applicants, to give informa- 
tion and aid in selecting lands. 
Circulars, containing numerous instances of successful farm- 
ing, signed by respectable and well-known farmers living in the 
neighborhood of the Railroad lands, throughout the State—also 
the cost of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, thresh- 
ing, etc., by contract—or any other information—will be cheer- 
fully given, on application, either personally or by letter, post- 
paid, in English, French, or German, addressed to 

CHARLES M. DUPUY, Jr., 
Land Agent ot the Illinois Central R.R. Co., 

Chicago, Illinois. 


AMERICAN HERD BOOK. 


CIRCULAR. 


pe. SIR: During the past year [ have been in- 
vied of, by several Short Horn cattle breeders, 
when I intended toissue a second volume of the American 
Herd Book. My reply has been, ‘‘ Not until the Short 
Horn breeders would come forward in sufficient number 
to patronize the work, by furnishing the pedigrees of their 
stock, and to buy the book to an extent sufficient to war- 
rant the expense of its publication.” The first volume of 
the American Herd Book, which I published in 1846, is 
still indebted to me in the cost of the book itself, throwing 
in the time and labor I spent upon it. 

At the late “ National Cattle Show,’ held at Springfield, Ohio, 
alarge number of Short Horn breeders were assembled, from 
ten or twelve States and the Canadas. The subject of a contin- 
uance of the publication of an American Herd Book was fully 
discussed by them. It was agreed that, with so large a number 
of Short Horn cattle as are now owned and bred in the United 
States, and the Canadas, a Herd Book, devoted to the registry of 
AMERICAN Cattle, was imperatively demanded. The expense 
and trouble of transmitting their pedigrees to England, and the 
| aweryened of the voluminous English Herd Book, now costing at 
east one hundred dollars, is no longer necessary; and that as 
the breeding of pure Short Horn Blood must depend much upon 
having a domestic record at hand, when the requisite informa- 
tion can be obtained, and thet of a reliable character, a Herd 
Book is indispensable. 

in purqnenes of the unanimous request of the gentlemen 6n- 
gaged in breeding Short Horns, above alluded to, together with 
— individual solicitations, which I have received from other 
breeders during the past year, I have concluded to issue this, my 

tus, for a second volume of “‘The American Herd Book,” 
and to request you, if you feel an interest in the work, to inform 
me at your earliest convenience, whether you willaid inits pub- 
lication by sending a record of your animals for registry, and to 
designate the number of volumes of the book you will take. The 
size of the work will, of course, depend upon the number of ani- 
mals registered, which, if this oppurtunity is embraced by the 
breeders generally, will be several hundred pages octavo, and 
illustrated with fee en of such animals, properly engraved, as 
the owners may be desirous <o have inserted, they furnishing the 
cuts for the purpose. y : } 

shall also give an account ofall the recent importations into 

the United States. A copy of the Catalogue of each se 
herd will be given, whenever they can obtained, togethe 
with the account of their sales, the prices at which they were 
sold, purchaser’s names, &c. _ in short, every matter of interest 
in relation to them, so far as it can be obtained, will be given. 

pers relative to such information will be th: uily re- 
ceived, sent to my Post-Office address at BLACK Rock, N. Y. 

As it is necessary that I get to work by the first of March next, 
you will oblige me by replying neeey > and informing me 
whether you will have yourcattle recorded, and if so, what the 
probable number will be, and the number of volumes you will 
take. The recording-fee for EACH animal will be fifty cents; 
the price of the book five dollars. The recording fees will be 
expected to be remitted in advance, when the pedigrees of the 
cattle are forwarded, and the book paid for on delivery. 

If, by any casualty, the book should not be issued, the ad- 
vance money will be promptly refunded. 3 

That there may be as little uncertainty as possible, I wish that 
the voaly to this may be as prompt as convenient, that I may 
know whether I shall be justified in undertaking the work ; if so, 
I will ye you notice of the fact as early as the first of Februa- 
ry, 1855, on receiving which, your pedigrees and insertion-fees 
will be required to be sent immediately. 

Very Respectfully yours, 
LEWIS F. ALLEN. 

Buffalo, Black Rock Post-Office, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1854. 

P. 8.—As I can not be presumed to know tho name and address 
of every Short Horn breeder in the country, you will oblige me 
by sending one of these Circulars to every breeder with whom 
you are acquainted, or to whom you have sold “Herd Book” 
animals, and give me a list of others, that I may send them a 
circular, so as to give as extensive information as poogible on 
the subject. . FLA. 

(ge Agricultural papers throughout the United States giving 
the above Circular one or more conspicuous insertions, shall be 
entitled to receive a copy of the Herd Book when issued. Aside 
from this, they will confer a favor on theirseveral subscribers in 
thus giving them notice. 69—71n1140 


EBURG’S SUPERPHOSPHATE, PE- 
RUVIAN GUANO, BONE DUST, POUDRETTE, &c., 
for sale by R. L. ALLEN, 
10—77 189 and 191 Water-st , N. Y. 








ERTILIZERS.—Bone Dust, Guano, 
Poudrette Plaster, and Super Phosphate, all warranted o 
the best quality. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 
Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON 
No 54 Wall-st., New-York. 


UANO OUTDONE,—THE GAS 
WORKS TURNED TO GOOD ACCOUNT. 
C. B. DeBURG has the pleasurejof announcing to his former 
no may yd to other farmers who may wish to improve their 
> met 








s, that he has, during the past year, succeeded in manufac- 
turing from the gas works, in and around New-York City, e 
mn pty quality of Sulphate of Ammonia, in large quantities, 
and he is now prepared to furnish 

C. B. BEBURG’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
a charged with AMMONIA, which is now acknowledged 
to be the most valuable ingredient in Peruvian Guano and other 
concentrated fertilizers. Price $45 perton. DeBURG’S 8u- 
perphoeane is warranted to contain 

_ SEVENTEEN PER CENT OF AMMONIA. 
Agricultural Societies and distinguished farmers tried many 
experiments during the last season, and with almost universal 
success. Detailed accounts of several ot these will shortly be 
placed before the public for examination. . : 
Proprietor is working for a future and lasting reputation, 
and will spare no effort to make every bag of Superphosphate 
bearing his name just what it purports to be. To avoid imposi- 
tion or deception, every bag will henceforth be distinctly marked 
C. B. DeBURG, No. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF gm 
(# Pamphlets with instructions for its use, &c., will be sent 
on apalication. C. B. DeBURG, Williamsburg, N. Y., 
70—82n1151 Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. 


SIER WILLOW, &C.—The subscriber 
will furnish cuttings of the SALIX VIMINALIS, the best 
OSIER WILLOW, at $3 per 1,000. They can be sent during 
the winter and early spring to all parts of the continent. 
Orders addressed to the subscriber, care of C. P. Williams, 
Albany, N. Y¥., will meet with prompt attention. p 

‘Also all varieties of Fruit Trees, Foreign and Native Grapes, 
&c. Catalogues sent on application. HOUGH 








13—74 J. N. A. GRISWOLD, President. 





ight, Black African, tw, “other Bantams. 
70-74 $ Elizabethtown, ew-Jersey. 


8. P. 
708701149 Hillside Nurseries, Albany, N. Y. 
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Agricultural Implements. 
PEP RBPBPBPLPLP PPL PPL POD A NAA NAA AS AD ly 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.-The 


subscriber offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
ments: 
AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as well as Wheat, Rye, &c 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 

ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 

peiterne, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


QMUT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 
lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 
Nee eens improvements which make them by far the 
RAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 
avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 
RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST [RON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 
PILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 


WATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 
Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 

ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 
aoe made expressly for the California and Oregon 


RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 
sizes. 

HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS 
combined, of three sizes and prices, requiring from.two to 


eight horses to drive them, with Corresponding horse powers. 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 


OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 104, 114, 124, 
14, 15, 18, 1844, 19, 1934, 20, A1, A2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 
8. 


LOWS—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener,’ &e. 


ARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron and 


wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 
Power. 


ARMERS. AND MERCHANTS .WILL 
find at my Warehouse every Teplelement or Machine re- 
uired ona PLANTAT: RDEN. I would 
call attention to a few of many others offered for sale: 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS -— VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for Sig and boiling food for stock. 
BU: H HO OKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
HOLE. AUGURS, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


Bi, 
S&S aa 


tty superiority 


3d. The gearing being hung on herinontal shi 
curyed line. and with one-third less draught than any other yet 


er objection to Mowin; 
tressing to the hors 


wheels. 
7th. This 


A. Agents are solicited to sell the above machine. 


consists: 
Ist. In perfectly cutting any kind of eran, whether fine or coarse, lodged or standing 
2d. Owing to the form of the knife and it: — patent, it does not clog even in the finest it grass. 
s and justly ey ay enables the mower to run ae wee: ” a Seng. = ed 


motion, in consequence of the knife being operated by a wheel instead ofa ye The 
without the necessity of pessies it through the arms of the driving-wheel. This is a very great convenience, and obviates a seri- 






THE. MOST PERFECT MACHINE YET INVENTED. 
TEs MACHINE was patented in 1852, and has been used by a large number of intel- 


tgent farmers for two seasons; and so superior has it proved itself over all a, that it is now greatly preferred wherever 


and Salt Meadows as well as upland. 


t also runs with much less noise, ani 
knife can be taken off or = on caine moment, 


fachines. 
he superior gearing enables the knife to play with sufficient rapidity to do its work well, at a speed of not over two and a 
half to three miles _ hour. Most other Mowers require the team to walk at the rate of four miles per hour, which is very dis- 


Sth. A smaller wheel i is attached to this Mower, by a spring axle, which runs parallel with the driving-wheel. This enables 
the machine when thrown out of gear, to be driven over the field or along the road as readily as if hung on a pair 


of wagon- 


6th. A oy ng can be attached when required, thus making it a Reaper or Mower, as desired. 
ower is made in the most perfect manner, and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 








ATKINS SELF-RAKING REAPER and 


ae seasons’ use of this ingenious, beauti- 
ful, nial et —_e Seat furnish convincing proof of practi- 
cal worth. EE HUND RED, scattered into 19 different 
States the past. season, mostly in inexperienced hands, and 
nearly all giv im Fae good ay pee cutting from 50 to 600 acres 
proves it not strong and serviceable, but also simple an 
easily managed. It saves not only the hard work of raking, but 
lays the — in such good order as to save at least another 


handi in| ping ing 

I WARRANTED TO BE A eon, DURABLE. 
SELF RAKING REAPER, and I have also succeeded 
rohine. . mowing bar, so that I also “WARRANT IT AS wt 


Price at Chicago, of Reapers, $170; of Mowing Bar, ral 
Discount on the Reaper, $15, and on Mowing Bar, , for cas. 
advance, or on delivery. Price of Mow 

Pamphlets giving all the shjectieas and difficulties, as 
well as commendstions, sent free, on post-paid applications. 

AGENTS, suitably qualified, wanted in all sections where 
there are none J. HT. 

“ Prairie Farmer” Warehouse, Chicago, Dec. 1854. [67-88 





Grub ney Pic Shovels, 
sn parindste 
mitivators, rs ecrteg pe ade Gr 


Seed and Grain Drills, ey 
Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Gackens and 1 Fiel as Mow- 
ing cid ites: ng Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith iraves, Bark Milis, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
er vane, Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 


Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Scales, a ar. 
es, Wire Cloth, 
Belting for Machinery, ke. 
ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
Serre ————————————————————— 


RASS SEEDS.—Timothy, Red. Top, 
Kentu Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
scented spineky Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tall’ Oat and 


Spurrey. 
and White Clover. 


oe Hullers, 
Shingle Machines, 
Apple Parers, 
ay and Manure Forks, 
R..L. 








Tne. 
Saintfoin, 
Alyske Clover. 
Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


IELD SEEDS.-—-A full assortment of the 
best Field Seeds, pure and perfeetly fresh, ineluding 
Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 
bates. Rye. - 


Buckwheat. 

Oats, of several choice kinds. 

Corn, of great variety. 

Spring and Winter etches 

PEAS, BEETS, Caspozs, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 
for the farmer and planter 


ARGEN SEEDS. —A large and complete 

assortment of the different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, — imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment 


JMPISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 

ange, Locust, Buckthorn, “Fobacco, Common and Italian 

— reom Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 
ice. 


RUIT TREES.—Choice sorts, including 
hog = Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 
RNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 
BERY.—Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 


Shrubs and for such ak aes kinds as have become acclimated. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 











OR SALE, AT THE SOUTH NOR- 

WALK N URSERY a fine stock af the New-Rochelle (or 
Lawton) Blackbe Plants, at $6 per dozen; also the White- 
fruited variety at $3 per dozen; also the new or pure Red Ant. 
wery Rasp GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 


rry. 
51-46 South Norwalk, Conn. 








ULES FOR SALE.—The subscriber 
keeps constantly on — 400 to 500 MULES, of all sizes. 
Among these are some of the choicest animals in the United 
States; 16 hands and over in height, and well proportioned, 
Mules are almost the only w a used in portions of 
the Southern States, the bebony aie mend and Spanish posses- 
sions, wheresevere work and allotted them, an 
under which horses would soon eA ry equal advantage would 
follow their introduction among — and others, in the 
northern States.. They are not,only mu r than horses, 
but they will draw more in proportion to Meir weirht ; will en- 
dure a great deal soem: live twice as long, and eat less; ; and 
only dressing or c' urrying pm | need, is a soft place to rollyon 
They are gentle, tractable, an: easily managed ; andnobody wh 
has ever tried them will ever give them u ne orses or oxen. 
Call on, or address by letter, J. {ue S BUCKALEW, 
rg, New-Jersey. 
Refer to Amos Chamberlain, Bull’s Head, 24th-st., N.Y. [59 


ACHINE WORKS.—M. & J.H. BUCK 
& CO.’S Machine Works, Lebanon, N. H., Manufacturers 
of agreat variety of wood wo rking Machinery, of the most ae 
proved style, simple construction, aad effective and firm o 
baw. to be ound in she. hewmen Ma comprising com lene sets ts for 
Railroad cars, doors, sash d, ship-building, bed- 
eee cabinet, and carpenter work, &c. &c. Also, some ma- 
— of peculiar merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, 
capable of making from one to four tenons at the same operation 
pS — width, size, or length, on eee or small timber, with rel- 
sine criindss attached. Also, an improved timber Planing 
né, with the addition of a side cutter with which the ‘on 
one edge of timber or plank is = aned, whether square or — 
at the same operation, and in the same time occupied .in plan: 
ing but Prous eide on all other machines. They masutndture 
circular, single, and gang Saw Mills, Flouring.and.Corn Mills, 
hand and poner Hoisting Machines ~ pee on Shafting’ 
Hangers, Pullies, and Mill Gearing of a! 
ARTIN BUCK, 


J. 

F.. A. CUSHMAN, 

WM. DUNCAN, 
AGENTs—R. L. Allen, 189 and 191 Water-st.; S. B. Schenck, 





68 Greenwich-st.; Andrews & Jeqsup, 67 67 Pine-st. 5 Lawrence 

pintaine 2; 51 ‘one New-Yor' d Lawrence, Mass. 

a ilson, 60 Beaver-st., and Win. F. Sumner, Crystal 
‘a 








MPROVED SHORT HORN BULL FOR 
SALE.—The subscriber offers for sale his superior Short 
Horn Bull, PRINCE ALBERT. that won the second prize at 
the recent State Fair held in the chy of New-York. 
Prinee Albert was calved in 1849; his pedigree is of much mer- 
it; incolor, heis a Gesp red with white marks ; intemper, ex- 
tremely mild and easily m ed. He is an excellent stock- 
getter, and would not now be offered for sale, but that the sub- 
scriber, in the system of breeding he has adopted, has no further 
need of his services. 
er these circumstances, he 1s for sale at the low ules of 
three hundred dollars. The animal may be seen at 
jens pe one mile south of Rhinebeck station. Address 
wy i ter, WILLIAM K LLY. 





i Ellerslie, Rhinebeck. 





ORSE POWERS THRESHERS AND 
SEPARATORS.—The Endless Chain or Railway Powers 
of our own Manufacture, both single and doubl , for one 
and two horses, which has never been equaled for lightness i in 
running, strength, durability, and economy. They are univer- 
sally spprored ‘wherever they have been tried. 
2. The Bogardus Power, for one to four horses. These ar 
compact and wholly ofi teem, and adapted to all kinds of work. 
3. Bad dy’s Circular rouge on es Ceg Wheels, for one 
oy six horses. A new and favorite powe 
4. Trimble’s Iron-sweep Power, for ‘an ‘to four horses. 
THRESHERS.—Improved Threshers upon the best Mie pek'\ 
threshing clean = = rapidity, without break: 





One-Horse, Undershot........- 2.42008 

WO adig 9s 6 4 aici bei 6 «i tuk 

One-Horse, Overshot eee ee kT ee te 

eee, en hg ome mim ence © 
Separator, which Sotho fasning cleani hse Sit 7to $10 
preparing it for t 

afi the showo-named machines best in the 

United States. R. L: ‘ALLE ~ irs Water-st. 





DIRECTION S FOR THE USE OF GU- 
ANO.—A full and minute description of thedifferent crops 

and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full dares 
tions for its spptication. te Beene of 96 pages, and can be sent 


through the mail. 
L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
ERUVIAN Guin 0. =F ist quality of 


Fresh Peruvian Guano, just received in 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 19 191 Water-st. 


JILLARD FELT, No. 191 Pearl-street, 

(near Maiden-lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and 

Reporte and Dealer in PAPER and STATIONERY of every 
description. Particular attention paid to orders. 26-77 


C: HINESE PIGS—From pure bred Stock 
direct from es me id = kind 


HAINES, 
Slizabechtowm New-Jersey. 


rp HE MOST VALUABLE OF ALL FER-. 
tilizers.—It is well known and now universally con- 
ceded, that for the grester number of crops the most valu- 
able element in all kinds of organic and artificial fertilizers 
is the ammonia contained in them. The subscriber has, 
on this account, ‘undertaken extensive a ts for 
manufacturing su of amonia from bes gas works in 
and about New-York city. The greater part of this is 
used in preparing his Surzer PuospHarte oF Lime, but he 
can also supply to such as require it, a few tons ment 
yor sulphate of amonia which will 

uantities to suit an at $6 30 


periundred ie. be ior DE S BURG: William sbarg, N.Y. 
FRSseereny PLANTS, of the. PURE 


RED ANTWERP stock, for sale in: Pina thrifty con 

















Bitions and Will be delivered fn: 
tion, ma will be chim | New-York for 
Ee es 


Etiam treaty tert Shae 
Water-st., N. Y., will dw poco attention. 60—tf 
UPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGE 


assortment of the best varieties of im Seed Wheat ; 
which are the a hite Mediterranean, 


Soule’s and Blue stem. Mer sale 
R. L. KLLEN, 189.and 191 Water-st. 
ro HORTICULTURISTS. —A_ person 








3 who has been_e aged in Horticulture for the last twelve 
years, will shortly be and desires a situation in an 
connection with a Horticul 


Agricultural 7 ame Can give ext etaetary reference as to 

cultural 

emt Kingsessing, P. sey pon ad 
to A B. B. Allen, Office of the Amato culturist. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Wuen sending a me seg always state what num- 
ber it shall commence with. The back numbers of this 
volume can still be supplied to new subscribers. Back 
volumes neatly bound can now be furnished from the 
commencement. Price of the first ten volumes, $1 ,25 
each, or $10 for the entire set of ten volumes. 

Volumes XI & XII $1 50 each. 

Prepared covers for the vols. XI, XII & XIII are ready, 
and ean be had for 25 centseach. They can not be sent 
through mail without danger of being spoiled. 

We can generally furnish back numbers. Where only 
one or two may be wanting, no charge will be made to 
regular subscribers, and all numbers lost by mail we will 
cheerfully supply. 

Correspondents will please keep matters relating to 
subscriptions on a separate part of the letter trom commu- 
nications for the paper, so that they may be separated. 


Letters in regard to seeds, implements, books, «&c., 
should not be mingled up with matters relating to the 
American Agriculturist. In this office we have no con- 
nection with any business whatever which does not relate 
directly to the affairs of the paper, When practical, we 
are glad to attend to any reasonable request made by any 
of our subscribers. 


Paper is cheap, so is postage, and we earnestly request 
correspondents to write only on one side of the sheet ; 
and further, that they will place their lines as widely 
apart as may be, so that in preparing articles for the prin- 
ter, we can always have room between them to insert ad- 
ditions or corrections. 


P is no a wy at the office of delivery than if paid 
at the office where mailed, and as the ‘“ tions ” at the New 
York Post-office preclude us from paying by the quarter or year, 
it is useless for subscribers to send money for the pre-payment 
of , for we can not attend to paying postage fifty-two 

imes a year for each subscriber. 

‘When money is paid at the office, a receipt caneasily be given, 
but when Subscribers remit by mail this is less convenient 
and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an acknowl- 

t of the receipt of their funds, unless otherwise in- 
formed by letter. Any person particularly desiring a written 
receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, and it will be 
sent in the first number of the paper forwarded after the money 
is received. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of Se’ tember, as 
a half yeurty. volume of 416 pages, with a complete index, begins 
on each of those dates. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy as 
was paid by the original members. 

The paper is stopped when the time for which it 1s paid expires. 
A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 


In sending money it is |e mped to make a note of the name, 
number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then inclose ther 
im presence of the Postmaster. Give the Post-office, and the 
Coanty and State. Write these very plainly. 

Those wishing their papers ed from one office to another: 
goon give the name, County, and State, of their cld and new 
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THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of $82 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 
volume, for the bound work. 

COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
eye a - Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 
tion of the day. 





CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 

The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and relrably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 

Thé Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature , 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 

ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 

The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day ; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not- immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 

The American Agriculturist stands upon ts own merits; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class. 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the joint Editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. ALLEN—its 

principal editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orancz Jupp, A. M., a thoroughly practical farmer 


and agricultural chemist. 
They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. ALLEN, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 


fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parvez, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, in addition to these, 
number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 

The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than rour cENTs a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs tor less than Two aND A HALF CENTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 


to the publishers. 
TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 


subscribers on the following liberal terms : 


Tie ae CONS oo Ee ETT nig Bocas BES NCA $2 00 a year, $2 00 
“Aoosof3. do... ...22 Pn Ae Ey paieeebiesine' 1 67 a. 5 00 
= ES ee rr ee 0.009.009 9,02 96 bis skew 1 60 y 8 00 
- PASO MER? itt oeiek eemate ve bis DP EBC PO rt ie “33 15 00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a elub of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 
per annum. The above are not given where book premiums are paid. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 


the presence of the Postmaster. 
i" Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise- 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 
ALLEN & CO., Ne. 189 Water=-st., New-York. 











